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STORY OF HENRY BLACK. 
ComPpaRaTIVELY few individuals ever attain a know- 
ledge of their own capabilities. The desire of whiling 
away the passing moments with the greatest pos- 
cible amount of ease, and the least possible expen- 
diture of exertion, is seemingly so inherent in human 
nature, that we are convinced ninety-nine individuals 
in a hundred go out of the world for the most part 
ignorant of the full range of their faculties. Man is 
essentially Epicurean in his dispositions. ‘‘ Carpe 
diem” [seize the passing enjoyment of the hour], as 
far as animal enjoyment goes, is the guiding maxim 
of his life; and it is, generally speaking, only by 
the occurrence of some compulsive crisis that he is 
startled into the knowledge and use of the abilities 
with which nature has endowed him. To hear people 
talk, one would be led to conclude that the Almighty 
is excessively partial in the distribution of mental 
gifts; while instances are every day occurring around 
us, to prove that the imagined discrepancy rests al- 
most entirely with ourselves. How often have we 
smiled at such and such a one being pointed out as a 
remarkably clever man; while we were aware that, 
had circumstances permitted him, he would never have 
been in the slightest degree distinguished above his 
fellows. 

It is a melancholy truth, that the motives which 
stimulate most men to exertion, and lead them to a 
discovery of their own talents, are either such as are 
condemned by the principles of correct morals, or ori- 
ginate in circumstances which they most unwillingly 
submit to. Vanity, ambition, avarice, necessity—all 
are powerful agents in the good work; but how few 
proceed upon the only truly commendable principle— 
the duty incumbent on them to make the fullest and 
best use of the powers with which they are gifted ! 
How few voluntarily apply themselves to the disciplin- 
ing and improving of their own minds, as if they 
imagined the process was merely one of trouble and 
inconvenience, without any immediate equivalent be- 
nefit or enjoyment accruing therefrom! For example, 
we know many men whose necessary occupations— 
requiring little or no mental exertion, be it observed— 
do not engage more of their time than from nine in the 
morning till four in the afternoon ; that is to say, seven 
hours out of the twenty-four ; the other seventeen are 
consumed in eating, drinking, sleeping, and desultory 
amusements. Yet these individuals regard themselves, 
and are indeed regarded by the world, as fulfilling 
respectably all the purposes of life. They are moral in 
their behaviour, punctual and attentive to business, and 
maintain themselves in independ some of them in 
affluence—and what more can be demanded of them ? 
How have we regretted to think that there are amongst 
them more than one who, did they but dedicate one 
fifteenth part of their leisure time to study and self. 
improvement, are qualified by nature to become the 
brightest ornaments of society, and attain distinction 
in any department of literature, art, or science, to 
which they might direct their attention ; but who will 
go down to the grave perfectly undistinguished, and 
ignorant in themselves of the fine gifts which they 
have suffered to remain uncultivated and unemployed. 
Tt was a beautiful and animating theory of the philo- 
sopher,* and one which, however visionary it may be 
reckoned, it were well if it was acted on as if true; 
namely, that there are gradations of happiness in fu- 
turity, to which the souls of men will be raised, ac- 
cording to the state of moral and intellectual excellence 
they have attained in the body; meaning thereby, 
that those who have made the greatest progress in 
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self-improvement on earth, will experience (as they 
will be capable of appreciating) a more refined and ex- 
alted species of bliss hereafter, than others who have 
neglected the same opportunities. 

Why so large a portion of the4tuman race should 
come to regard the cultivation of their faculties, and 
improvement of their minds, as an irksome task, and 
the intervals of escape from these as the only periods 
of enjoyment, would lead us into an investigation far 
too lengthy and metaphysical for our pages. But un- 
questionably, independent of the natural predisposi- 
tion of the human mind toidleness, much, very much, 
is to be attributed to errors in early training. That 
system is yet too much in practice which naturally 
leads a boy to infer that his hours of study and in- 
struction are periods of harsh penance and unnatural 
restraint. The boy who is taught to consider the 
hours of play as the only season of delight, and to look 
upon a prolongation of it as a reward, inevitably car- 
ries forward with him the same feelings into the more 
advanced and perilous stages of life. Necessity, in- 
deed, may compel him to exert himself for a subsist- 
ence ; but he who works from a sense of compulsion, 
seldom works to permanent advantage. He performs 
his duties with reluctance and disgust, and flies from 
them whenever he can; and unless he happily ac- 
quires more correct views of life, it is odds that he 
either altogether sinks, or drags out his existence a 
discontented, unsettled, and poverty-stricken man, 
painfully drudging through one hour, that he may 
have the means of idling away the next. But even 
should fortune prove favourable to him, there still re- 
mains the great moral evil which we have been endea- 
vouring to point cut. He considers his exertions in 
the necessary occupations of life as the only call im- 
perative upon him ; he neglects all the finer qualities 
of his nature, and remains totally unacquainted with 
the extent of his own faculties, the sacred duty and 
advantage of cultivating them, and the refined enjoy- 
ment that flows from doing so. 

In illustration of these remarks, we will here give 
an instance, where a young man of talent and prin- 
ciple was happily rescued from the consequences of 
indolence and bad early training, and awakened to 
the knowledge and exertion of his faculties. Many 
years have now elapsed since the circumstances took 
place ; but the principles of human nature are as in- 
variable as they are unlimited ; and we may mention, 
that the anecdote was told us by one who was per- 
sonally acquainted with the parties concerned. 

It is now upwards of fifty years since a young 
man, named Henry Black, was attending the classes 
of the Edinburgh University. His parents were 
highly respectable, but extremely poor, and the cost 
of his maintenance and education was defrayed by 
a rich uncle, to whose wealih, in the absence of all 
other relatives, it was natural to suppose he would be- 
come heir. Knowing this, Henry Black adopted the 
idea ‘which most young men in his situation are apt 
to do; namely, that, seeing he had the certainty of an 
ample fortune before him, it would be but a waste of 
time and labour to vex himself with hard study, and 
learning things which he would never have any use for. 
In this humour he passed easily through his classical 
curriculum, for little was exacted from the students 
then beyond personal appearance in the class-room ; 
but as decency required him to fix upon some profes- 
sion as an ostensible means of subsistence, at the end 
of his course he selected that of medicine. At that time 
a young physician in Edinburgh had lately begun—a 
somewhat rare circumstance in those days—to give a 
course of private lectures ; and so fast had his repu- 
tation risen, that it soon was considered by the students 


an indispensable part of their professional education to 
attend him for a season. Henry Black, of course, be- 
came a pupil; but he soon found reason to regret tak- 
ing out his ticket. His new instructor was a very 
different man from the easy-going, indulgent professors. 
He instituted a system of rigorous and frequent indivi- 
dual examination upon the subjects of his lectures, not 
by the usual mode of appointing fixed days for that 
purpose, but calling upon the students indiscrimi- 
nately, and when least expected, so that they were 
necessitated always to be in their place and on the 
alert. Theeffects of poor Black’s indolent habits and 
indifference to his studies were soon visible; and he 
speedily became conspicuous in the class for his igno- 
ranceand inattention. The teacher wassternand unre- 
lenting, and would not be satisfied with the invariable 
reply of “ not prepared,” with which his pupil endea- 
voured to shelter himself from his interrogatories. 
On the contrary, he redoubled his calls upon him, and 
his reprimands became more and more severe, until 
Henry at last thought proper to wait upon him, and 
state that his attendance at the class was merely by 
way of pastime—that he had no intention of follow- 
ing out his profession—and, in short, explained his 
situation and future prospects with no smal! degree 
of self-importance. The physician listened to him 
with a smile of contempt, but said nothing. In the 
class next day, however, he took occasion to advert 
to the mean spirit of some young men, who, because 
born to a competency, reckoned themselves entitled to 
forego all personal exertion—to sit down in sloth and 
ignorance, and basely content themselves with feed- 
ing upon the earnings of others. He expatiated at 
great length upon the sinfulness as well as degrada- 
tion of such conduct, illustrating his remarks by the 
parable of the slothful servant who hid the éalent 
given him by his master in the earth. The lecturer 
did not speak of Henry Black by name, but the allu- 
sions were too pointed to be misunderstood; and, in 
fact, the confusion manifested by the pupil would 
have betrayed him. The young man retired from 
the class-room, boiling with shame and indignation ; 
but the latter feeling soon obtained the mastery of the 
former, and in his foolish rage he wrote a violent let- 
ter to the physician, demanding an apology. This 
only made matters worse. Next day, the lecturer 
took out the epistle from his pocket, and read it aloud 
to his pupils, commenting upon it as he proceeded in 
terms of severe and cutting irony. He had scarcely 
reached home, when a young man waited upon him as 
Mr Black’s friend, with a demand either of a public 
apology, or of what was then, as now, termed the sa- 
tisfaction of a gentleman. The physician treated both 
alternatives with scorn; adding, that whatever were 
Mr Black’s prospects, the difference between their 
present respective ranks in life sufficiently entitled 
him to refuse any meeting of a hostile nature. The 
young man then requested a few lines, stating the 
latter view of the matter for the satisfaction of his 
principal ; which the physician readily gave him, and 
he returned to Black, expecting a renewed scene of 
passion and violence. But the result was very differ- 
ent. For some time after reading the physician's 
note, Henry Black appeared so stunned and over- 
whelmed, that his friend began to fear for his rea- 
son; but he gradually recovered himself, and seemed 
to be forming some internal resolution. He at last 
calmly took the physician's note, wrote something on 
the back of it, and enclosed it in an envelope, which 
he sealed and delivered to his friend. ‘ Keep this, 


my friend,” said he; “ this affair shall go no farther 
at present, I promise you; and I beg you will endea- 
vour to forget all the circumstances connected with 
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it, until I again ask this packet from you.” The 
other stared with surprise, but undertook the charge 
requested of him, mentioning at the same time an- 
other place of depositing it, in case of his own death, 
or his leaving the country. 

From that hour Henry Black was a changed man. 
From notorious idleness and vacancy of mind, he be- 
came remarkable for studiousness and assiduity. 
Nothing could divert him from his studies, which 
were now principally directed to the science of sur- 
gery; and in due time he received his diploma, with 
the most flattering marks of his instructors’ approba- 
tion. At this time his relatives strongly urged him 
to commence practice in his native district, but he re- 
sisted all their solicitations, and proceeded to London, 
where, after prosecuting his studies for some time 
farther, he obtained an appointment on board a man- 
of-war, then about to proceed to the concluding scene 
of the American contest. There the ship was en- 
gesed in several actions, and Henry Black discharged 

is duties with a professional skill, and an anxious 
humanity, that endeared him both to officers and crew. 
Upon the conclusion of the war in 1783, the ship was 
ordered to a station in one of the West India islands, 
and thither the young surgeon also proceeded. He 
had scarcely arrived, when he received a notification 
of his uncle’s death, who had left him sole heir to all 
his great wealth. The only reply he made to this 
communication was a letter appointing certain indi- 
viduals trustees upon his property; directing the 
greatest part of his income to be paid over to his 
mts in the meantime, and the remainder to be 
nvested in the funds. He was determined to remain 
and practise in the island, and was fortunate enough 
to be soon afterwards appointed surgeon of the naval 
hospital at the sea-port where his ship was stationed. 
He acquired, by degrees, great celebrity; but it is 
needless to detail his career during the ten years he 
remained on the island. Suffice it to say, that, be- 
tween the emoluments of his situation, and the pro- 
duce of his general practice, he acquired in that period 
a fortune much more ample than what had been be- 
queathed to him. He then embarked for his native 
land, and, upon his arrival in London, graduated as 
a physician, 

Meanwhile his former instructor had increased in 
fame and opulence, and at the period at which we 
have now arrived, had held a professor’s chair in the 
University for several years—which, by the way, he 
occupied to the extreme limits of a very long life. He 
was seated in his study one evening, when a gentle- 
man on urgent business was announced, and the 
stranger without ceremony followed the servant into 
the apartment. 

* © You are Doctor -_—, Sir, I believe,” said the 
stranger. 

am.” 

“ Ther, Sir, I am Doctor Black,” observed his 
visitor emphatically. 

Pray, Sir,” asked the professor, after a consider- 
able pause of surprise at his tone and manner, “ is 
this a professional visit ?—for—excuse me—I am sure 
—that is, I do not recollect of our having met before, 
Dr Black.” 

“ We have met, Sir; but it was when we were 
differently situate towards each other. Do you not 
remember a Mr Henry Black, a pupil of yours some 
fourteen years ago, whom you wantonly exposed to 
shame, and treated with insult before your whole 
class, and afterwards refused the slightest satisfac. 
tion to his wounded feelings ?” 

* Really, Sir, such a circumstance has altogether 
escaped me.” 

“ Perhaps, Sir,” observed Black, handing him a 
slip of paper, “ this document may recal it to your 
recollection.” The other took and read the contents, 
and then replied, musingly, 

* T think I do recollect some of the circumstances 
connected with this writing, and that the individual 
who wished to provoke me to fight was an idle young 
man, who, because he had the prospect of succeeding 
to the fortune of some rich relation, thought it unne- 
cessary to apply himself to his studies. But may I 
ask your purpose in recurring to an affair of this na- 
ture after such a length of time ?” 

* Because it is only now that he could speak to you 
upon an equal footing. I am the individual, Sir—I 
have been prosecuting my professions abroad almost 
ever since the date of that paper, until within the last 
few months—I have earned a fortune by my own ex- 
ertions—the difference of our rank is now removed— 
there, Sir, are the certificates of my degrees. And 
now, Sir, I am come to claim that satisfaction as a phy- 
sician which you refused to grant me as a student.” 

“ This is most singular,” said the professor, in as- 
tonishment. “Is it possible, Sir, that you have brooded 
over this matter for the space of fourteen years? Ex- 
cuse me if I say, Sir, that such a disposition is but 
little consistent with the principles of a Christian.” 

* That is nothing to the purpose now, Sir. To ob- 
tain my present privilege has been the grand aim of 
my life; and but for that, I would not have been the 
independent and professional man I now am.” 

** In that case,” replied the professor, kindling with 
a'pleased emotion, “it would ill become me to refuse 
such a boon to a man whom I have caused to labour 
so hard for it. Let me hope, however, that you will 
agree to pacific terms. I must certainly have been 
guilty of something unduly and undeservedly severe 
towards a man capable of exerting such remarkable 


determination of purpose. Dr Black, I beg you will 
accept of my apology, and along with it—if it seems 
worth your while—my friendship.” 

“I accept of both,” returned his visitor, ‘* with 
pleasure and gratitude. And now, allow me to say, 
that, from the bottom of my heart, I thank you for 
the lessons you read me. 1 knew not myself till then ; 
it is you I have to thank for awakening me toa sense 
of the sacred duties of existence; and let me add, 
should you ever again find a pupil surrendering him- 
self, as I did, to habits of idleness and indolence, I 
hope you will administer a dose that will operate as 
salutarily as that which has proved my own salvation. 
In the meantime, however, be pleased to look at the 
back of that paper, and observe what were the first 
violent effects of your prescription. That a resolution 
formed in the spirit of revenge should have been blessed 
with such happy results, is more than I deserve.” 

The professor turned over the slip of paper, and 
there read, in words too solemn to be here set down, 
a vow, that the writer would toil without intermission 
until he had made an independence by his own exer. 
tions, and attained a rank and reputation to entitle 
him to demand satisfaction for the injury he had re- 
ceived. 

Such isa veritable account of the remarkable his- 
tory of Henry Black. Of the early part of his cha- 
racter, there are at all times but too many prototypes 
to be found—of his subsequent career, unfortunately 
too few. But it is not so much of the young and 
thoughtless that we are at present speaking, as of the 
great mass of individuals, who, without the necessity 
of labouring hard for their daily bread, dissipate their 
leisure time in the most frivolous, and too often in the 
most pernicious amusements. It is upon these that 
we would wish to impress not only the sinfulness, 
but the positive amount of pure, rational, and satis- 
factory enjoyment they deny themselves, by suffering 
their faculties to lie dormant. They neither fulfil 
the intentions of their Creator, nor do justice to them- 
selves or their fellow-creatures; and it is feared that 
in this and other respects, the sins of omission, so 
seldom and so lightly thought of by mankind, would, 
upon strict investigation, be found even to outweigh 
those of palpable transgression. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DEATH.—No. II. 
Conditions on which Life is dependent—The Physiology of Dying. 
In proceeding to unravel the mystery of death, it be- 
hoves us to examine with attention the conditions on 
which the tenure of life appears to be dependent ; for 
we may rest assured that the vital flame is never ex- 
tinguished without some material change taking place 
in the tabernacle in which it was lodged. Numerous 
and striking are the analogies existing between the 
inanimate and animate creation, all in accordance 
with that unity of design which is manifest through. 
out the universe. When, therefore, we observe the 
order, beauty, and sublimity of the surrounding 
world—whether we reflect on the revolution of the 
heavenly bodies, or on the regular influx and reflux 
of the tides—it becomes obvious that the cause of re- 
gularity so undeviating, and harmony so exquisite, 
is referable to the uniform and permanent action of 
those laws which establish a mutual relation between 
bodies apparently the most distant and dissimilar. 
Applying this observation to the animal economy— 
selecting the human body as an example—we shall 
find, that so long as those laws continue in operation 
which establish a mutual relation or sympathy be- 
tween its several organs, all the phenomena of life 
are manifested; but no sooner are they suspended 
than the physical conflict, constituting disease, en- 
sues; and after more or less suffering, the brain and 
nerves no longer can command the motions of the 
limbs; the heart becomes unable to propel the blood 
to the brain and extremities ; the lungs cease to per- 
form their functions; there is, in fact, an absolute 
disunion between the relations of these several organs ; 
and death, as the consequence of their disjunction, 
inevitably occurs. Accordingly, there is not, properly 
speaking, any centre of vitality in the living body ; 
neither the brain, heart, nor lungs, can be regarded 
as the seat of the vital principle; it is their combined 
sympathetic action which is necessary for the mani- 
festation of those phenomena which constitute what 
is termed life; and, consequently, the accession of 
death will be modified by the order in which they 
simultaneously or consecutively cease to perform their 
functions. When, during the reign of terror in 
France, the unfortunate and beautiful Marie Antoin- 
ette was led out of prison to be conducted to the 
scaffold, a miscreant Mulatto struck her on the head 
with his halbert, after which she was stabbed by 
the assassin multitude, and her head, for the savage 
purpose of its being exhibited as a spectacle of tri- 
umph, was severed from her body. From the moment 
of receiving the bluw she was insensible, and died 


from the loss of blood from the gashes she received. 
The blow in this, as in other instances, produced a 
concussion of the brain, the effect of which is to de- 
press immediately the action of-the heart; but if 
it be possible to restore the function of that organ, 
and re-establish its relation with the brain, then life 
is preserved. In severe shocks, however,’ of the ner- 
vous system, the action of all the vital organs is 
simultaneously suspended, and death takes place in- 
stantaneously. The passions of the mind—joy, ter- 
ror, grief, anger—when unexpectedly and vehemently 
aroused, not unfrequently produce this effect; the 
body, overwhelmed by their intense power, falls pro- 
strate, like a tree suddenly blasted by lightning. 
Hence we read in Livy, that when Hannibal had 
vanquished the Romans in the battle of Cannzw, tw 
women, seeing their sons, whom they had supposed 
dead, return in good health, died immediately from 
excessive joy. So also the heiress of the illustrious 
Leibnitz dropped down dead from excess of joy, on 
finding herself put into possession of a large fortune. 
A Jew in France, says Ludovicus Vives, came by 
chance over a dangerous passage—a plank that lay 
over a brook—in the dark without harm; the next 
day, on viewing the perilous situation he had been in, 
he dropped down dead. Montaigne relates the case 
of a German nobleman who died suddenly from ex- 
cessive grief, on discovering that his son had fallen in 
battle. ‘* He stood,” says he, “like a stock, with his 
eyes fixed on the corpse, till the vehemency of sorrow 
having overwhelmed his vital spirits, he sunk stone- 
dead to the ground.” Instead of the nervous system 
receiving so complete and irrecoverable a shock as to 
induce death, violent mental emotions sometimes give 
rise to insanity or idiocy, the most miserable and in- 
curable! Dr Reid relates the case of a young lady 
who was one morning requested by her mother to 
stay at home, notwithstanding which she was tempted 
to go out. Upon her return to her domestic roof, 
she found that the parent whom she had recently 
disobliged, had expired in her absence. The awful 
spectacle of her mother’s corpse, connected with her 
filial disobedience which had almost immediately pre- 
ceded, shook her reason from its seat, and she hes 
ever since continued in a state of mental derange- 
ment. When death is induced by any disease pri- 
marily commencing in the brain, it is remarkable 
how long the heart and arteries, the lungs and other 
organs, will continue to perform their functions, even 
though the patient be in a state of profound insensi- 
bility. We had once occasion to attend the case of 
an unhappy suicide, who, driven to the rash act of 
self-destruction by the Demon of his own remorse, 
placed the muzzle of his pistol in contact with the 
right temple, and discharged its contents through his 
head. The ball passed through the anterior hemi- 
spheres of the brain, and fractured the bone of the 
opposite temple, in which it lodged. In this miserable 
condition, fully sensible of the enormity of his offence, 
and of the crimes that had urged him to perpetrate 
this heinous deed, did this wretched man live eight 
and forty hours. During that period he appeared to 
have lost not a single intellectual faculty; his tem- 
ples and forehead were dreadfully swollen, and his eye- 
sight destroyed ; but he conversed freely with the at- 
tendants around him, and implored Death to relieve 
him from his mental anguish. He at length sunk 
into a state of stupor, the action of the heart became 
feebler and feebler, until the spirit, which seemed as 
if in judgment to cling with preternatural tenacity to 
the suffering remains of mortality, took its departure. 
The brain, in its superior region, is indeed endowea 
with less sensibility, or, if we may be allowed the 
term, vitality, than any other of the vital organs. It 
may be cut or sliced away to a considerable extent, 
without producing pain, and apparently without any 
injury to animal life. The late Dr Gordon of this 
city collected together, and published in an article in 
the Edinburgh Review, a number of cases in which 
cavities were found, on dissection, in the brains of 
individuals, who nevertheless had lived in the enjoy- 
ment of good health, and in the possession of all their 
intellectual faculties. Sudden death is much more 
frequently produced by affections of the heart, than 
by diseases of the brain; still, each of the vital organs 
must relinquish its relations, and cease to perform its 
functions, before the state of death is complete. 
Sudden death is frequently brought on by ossifica- 
tion of the valves of the heart, which, by interrupting 
the flow of the blood, disturbs the balance of the cir- 
culation, and induces apoplexy. Death supervenes 
more rapidly when the heart is wounded, than when 
the brain is wounded—a fact that might readily be 
predicated, when we reflect that the heart is the foun- 
tain of the circulation of the blood ; without the stimu- 
lus of which fluid, no organ will perform its functions ; 
in addition to which, it may be observed, that the 
heart sympathises more readily than any other organ, 
not only with mental emotions, but with every—eveu 
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the most triyial affection that can occur in any part 
of the body; hence, the slowness or quickness, the 
strength or feebleness, of its pulsation, indicated by the 
pulse at the wrist, is an unerring guide by which the 
physician judges of the state of health, the progress of 
disease, and the approach of death. When in health, 
the heart contracts slowly and fully on its contents, 
a due quantity of blood is propelled at every beat into 
the arterial tubes, and the pulse is firm and regular ; 
but when under the disturbance of disease, it contracts 
feebly ; it is then unable to propel from out its cavity 
the usual quantity of blood, and is obliged to contract 
more frequently on its contents ; its action thereby be- 
comes accelerated and irregular. Hence, the pulse at 
the wrist is quick, and intermits; and as the heart. 
action becomes more and more diminished, the pulse 
flutters beneath the finger irregularly and feebly, and 
at last ceases altogether. Referring, then, tothe con- 
ditions on which life is preserved, and which we have 
recognised to consist in a mutual sympathy or relation 
being maintained between all the vital organs in the 
animal machine, we find that the heart, by the great 
function it has to perform, is rendered one of the most 
important of those organs, the combined harmony of 
ga is essential to the preservation of health and 

e. 

The vital organs being, as we have already observed, 
dependent on each other, the heart is in its turn thus 
far dependent on the lungs, that this organ, which is 
known to be chiefly composed of an infinite number of 
air-tubes, ramifying with blood-vessels round them in 
every direction, is that which nature has provided 
for enabling the blood to undergo those changes 
which are necessary for its renewed circulation. It 
may be here explained, that when the blood, after hav- 
ing been distributed to the remotest parts of the body, 
returns to the heart, it is found to have lost its stimu- 
lating, and acquired certain noxious, qualities. It is 
evident, therefore, that before it can again circulate, 
it must undergo a change ; its stimulating properties 
must be renewed; its noxious principles expelled. 
This is effected by means of the blood being presented 
to the action of the air which we inspire into the air- 
tubes of the lungs; consequently, if the admission 
of air into that organ be interrupted, by hanging, 
drowning, or smothering, the blood is not renovated ; 
and failing, from the want of its stimulating proper- 
ties, to pervade the substance of the lungs, a suffi- 
cient quantity does not return to the heart for the 
purposes of circulation, and death consequently is in- 

uced. A notion has with some persons prevailed, 
that criminals who are hanged die from the spinal 
marrow being injured by dislocation of the neck, but 
this seldom or never occurs under the hands of an ex- 
pert executioner; the art being simply to make the cord 
compress that prominent cartilage in the front of the 
neck, called the thyroid cartilage, or vulgarly, ‘‘ Adam’s 
apple.” The noted Henry Fauntleroy, who was, it 
will be remembered, hanged for extensive forgery, 
and some other criminals, with the view of expediting 
their death, engaged men to seize hold of their legs at 
the moment-of execution, with a jerk, and hang all 
their weight upon them ; but although by such jerk. 
ing and drag-weight the bones of the neck may be 
dislocated—a fact exemplified in the skeletons of some 
criminals preserved in Dublin—yet even by such 
means dislocation is rarely effected. Death by hang- 
ing is physiologically induced in the way above de- 
scribed ; therefore, if a tube be introduced into the 
windpipe below the cord, life will still be preserved ; 
nay, instances have occurred of persons who have 
escaped the ordeal of hanging from ossification of 
the windpipe, which has prevented its being closed 
even under the ligature. <A case of this kind happened 
acentury ago in Edinburgh, where a woman, having 
been executed as usual, and cut down under the sup- 
position of being dead, her body was handed over to 
her friends, who placed it in a cart for the purpose of 
carrying it to a place of interment a little distance out 
of the city. They had not proceeded very far, how- 
ever, along the road, when the woman to their sur- 
prise began to move, and very shortly they discovered 
that she had escaped the doom to which she had been 
condemned. This woman lived many years after, 
supporting a family by crying and selling salt through 
the city. 

The above organs—the brain, the heart, and the 
lungs—have been very aptly described as the “‘ tripod 
of life ;” and it may be added, that the phenomena 
presented in dying will depend very much on the or- 
der in which they relinquish the performance of their 
functions. When the brain is the organ chiefly af- 
fected, delirium, followed by profound stupor, gene- 
rally occurs, while the heart and lungs still continue 
their functions; but, on the other hand, when the 
heart, lungs, or liver, are affected, the brain, the or- 
gans of sense, and the intellectual faculties, preserve 
their energies to the last. This particularly is exem- 
plified in that fatal disease consumption, in which the 
mind retains often its serenity and cheerfulness to the 
latest moment of existence; shedding a soft and ten- 
der light over the expiring embers of mortality. All 
deaths may be divided into two classes: in the first 
class, which includes deaths from sudden shocks and 
poisons, ioning immediate suspension of the action 
of the brain, heart, lungs, &c., the body dies from the 
centre to the circumference ; in the second class, which 
includes deaths from diseases which gradually exhaust 
the vital powers, the body dies from the circumfe- 
rence to the centre. In the first class of deaths, after 


the action of the brain, heart, lungs, has suddenly 
ceased, or in another word died, the remoter vessels for 
a brief space of time still act, and eventually die for 
the want of their accustomed stimulus ; in the second, 
the heart’s action becoming enfeebled, is no longer 
able to transmit blood to the extremities ; the circumfe- 
rence of the body, therefore, first dies, and it is not until 
the last pulsation of the heart ceases that death is com- 
plete. In the one class, the surface of the body remains 
warm, while the central organs have ceased to perform 
their functions ; inthe other, the surface of the body be- 
comes cold, while the central organs are still exerting 
their dying energies to support the vitality of the sys- 
tem. In the latter class, which comprehends by far 
the most numerous cases, Nysten has shown that the 
following is the order in which the heart and vessels 
connected cease to perform their functions; 1. The 
left ventricle (or that which propels the blood through 
the arteries) ceases to act; 2. The large intestines ; 
3. The small intestines ; 4. The contents of the pelvis; 
5. The right ventricle of the heart (or that which pro- 
pels the venous blood into the lungs, to be there, as 
above described, renovated) ; 6. The voluntary mus- 
cles; 7. The muscular coat of the gullet (hence the 
power of deglutition remains after that of locomotion 
is destroyed) ; 8. The left auricle of the heart (or that 
which receives the arterialised blood from the lungs) ; 
and, 9. The right auricle (or that which receives the 
venous blood after having been distributed through 
the body). Accordingly, the right auricle of the 
heart is the ultimum moriens, the last living thing 
that dies within us. With respect to the organs of 
sense, generally speaking, the sense of sight fails 
before the faculty of speech is lost ; and that of hear- 
ing is retained to the last, even when the functions, 
vital, animal, and natural, appear to be entirely 
suspended. On this account the Romans and other 
nations established the ceremony of conclamation, 
which consisted in calling by uame three times the 
person supposed to be dead, after sprinkling cold water 
onthe body. Cesalpinus informs us that this was done 
to prevent the sepulture of persons only apparently 
dead, and hence the metaphorical expression used by 
the Romans, conclamatum est ;—the deceased has 
been called three times, and is deaf to the cries of the 
attendants ; therefore all is over—there is no longer 
any hope. A custom nearly similar still subsists in 
some counties in Ireland; and also, according to 
Bruhier, in some of the provinces of France. The 
fact here noticed urges on us the admonition, never to 
give way to loud and unavailing language of grief 
when surrounding any deathbed; for the sense of 
hearing may be retained by the dying long after the 
power of acknowledging by signs the impressions so 
conveyed is lost. The sense of sight may be lost days 
before death, as may also the faculty of speech. Queen 
Elizabeth was deprived of the power of speech three 
days before her death, yet retained her intellectual 
faculties to the last. The unfortunate Empress Jose- 
phine, in like manner, lost the faculty of speech the 
day before she died. After the loss of speech, says 
the Narrative, her countenance lost none of its calm 
and benevolent expression. Her last words were, “ I 
may say with truth, in the presence of you all who 
now attend my dying moments, that the first wife of 
Napoleon has never caused a single tear to flow.” 
These were her last words, and she did not die until 
the next day near noon. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
MIGRATION OF ANIMALS. 

THE migration of certain animals, at particular sea- 
sons, from one country to another, in search of a cli- 
mate or district congenial to their habits, though 
occasionally made a subject of dispute, is now a well- 
established fact, and forms one of the most remarkable 
phenomena in natural history. It has been observed 
that insects, bats, and some other species of animals, 
lay themselves up in a torpid state in concealed situa- 
tions, where they slumber during the winter till the 
return of fine weather ; but this circumstance does not 
affect the subsistence of migration, which has been too 
frequently observed to be made a subject of doubt. 

Migration takes place with quadrupeds, fishes, birds 
and insects. As to the first, it does not appear that 
any of them migrate periodically and regularly, like 
many species of fish and birds, for which a sufficient 
reason may be found in the almost uninterrupted pas- 
sage which air and water permit, whilst the land offers 
many impediments to change of place. Yet some 
quadrupeds are suddenly seized by the desire of mi- 
gration. The lemming rat, which is found in the 
northern parts of Europe, migrates atirregular periods, 
when a severe winter is approaching, in incredible 
numbers, and always in a straight line, stopping not 
for rivers or lakes. Some other quadrupeds, also, oc- 
casionally move in Jarge numbers, and for considerable 
distances ; but these expeditions do not take place at 
regular periods, and seem to be owing to accidental 
causes. The buffaloes (properly bisons) in the west- 
ern wilds of North America, and the wild horses, 
sometimes take long journeys in large bodies. Some 
fishes, also, remove into warmer situations during 


winter ; thus the salmon leaves the rivers and shores, 
on the approach of winter, to seek the warmer waters 
of the deep sea. Other fish do the same. The cod- 
fish move in great numbers, about the month of May, 
from the northern seas towards Newfoundland. The 
shoals of herrings, which periodically traverse the 
ocean, are innumerable. The same is the case with 
the mackerel, pilchard, anchovy, &c. That insects 
migrate, is well known—for instance, locusts, ants, &c. 
—and move with surprising obstinacy, in a given di- 
rection. 

The animals, however, with whose migrations man 
is most familiar, and which appear to migrate most 
regularly, are some species of birds. The facts which 
are known relative to this point are very curious, 
and yet leave a vast field for interesting observation. 
Some birds regularly return, after a certain absence, 
not only to the same country, but to the same spot 
where they built their nests before, or where they 
were bred. Many storks, which become half tame in 
Germany, have been marked, and found to return 
regularly to their old nests, built on a wheel, which 
the peasants of that country, particularly in the 
north, place, for that purpose, on the corner of the 
roofs of their houses. The same is related of swallows, 
and other birds of passage. Other birds do not return 
to a particular country, but travel, according to cir- 
cumstances, from one toanother. Among the former 
are some which remain in the country of their nati- 
vity only as long as is necessary to breed and bring up 
their young; others are absent but fora very short time. 
The loriot remains but three months in the middle re- 
gions of Europe, whilst the lark is absent but for a very 
shorttime. Mr Brehm, aGerman, has collected many 
interesting facts respecting the birds of passage. Ge. 
nerally speaking, they are determined as to the place 
where they build their nests, by the means of subsist- 
ence which they find, as, for instance, the grosbeak, 
goldfinch, pigeons, cranes, landrails, several species 
of herons, woodcock, geese, ducks. In 1819, the 
fruit of the pine-tree being scarce in the north of 
Europe, whilst it was very abundant in the central 
parts, large numbers of the crossbill, which chiefly 
lives upon this food, were found in the latter regions. 

Hunters, and other people living much in the open 
air, know that certain birds do not migrate, except on 
the approach of a severe winter. How are these birds 
led to migrate at such seasons? The general and 
easy answer is, by instinct. But what is instinct ? 
Certainly we cannot mean, by this term, a constant 
direct interposition of Providence, which drives the 
birds away because a severe winter is coming on. In. 
stinct, whatever it may be, must be guided by general 
laws. In what way, however, the birds are led to 
guard against the severity of the approaching sea- 
son, whether by peculiar sensibility to the causes 
from which its severity will proceed, or in other 
ways, we know not. It has been maintained that 
much of the conduct of animals necessarily implies 
reflection. The vicissitudes of the atmosphere, on 
the arrival of the migrating time, have also a great 
influence upon them. Most birds perform their mi- 
gration during the night; some species, however, by 
day. Others stop not, either by day or night. To 
the class which fly by day belong the birds of prey 
which obtain their food by day—the crow, pie, tit- 
mouse, wren, woodpecker, chaffinch, goldfinch, lark, 
swallow, and some others. Those which travel by 
night are the owl, blackbird, &c., and a great number 
of aquatic birds. Those which stop not, day or 
night, are the heron, wagtail, yellow-hammer, plover, 
stork, crane, wildgoose, swan. It is very remark- 
able, that individuals of those species which travel day 
and night, and which, by some cause, are prevented 
from migrating, remain, during all the time of the 
migration of their species, awake, and only occupy 
themselves with taking food. These birds like par- 
ticularly to travel in bright moonlight. 

Many birds obtain their food on the wing. The 
swallows, traversing the sea, catch insects, and fishing 
birds catch fish, whilst they continue their journey. 
If the titmouse, wren, woodpecker, and pie, rest for 
some time on the branches of trees, they soon resume 
their flight, after having fed. Those birds which ha- 
bitually alight on spots where they find nourishment 
in abundance, never remain longer than two days in 
succession, if nothing opposes the continuance of their 
flight. It is a curious fact that at these times many 
birds utter cries such as they are never heard to make 
at any other time. Unless obliged by fogs to keep 
near the ground, birds generally fy very high during 
their migration. Of all ry birds, the cranes 
are perhaps the most remarkable. They seem to be 
most endowed with foresight. They each other 
by certain cries, several days before they depart, as- 
semble, and make a great noise, as if consulting ; 
after which, they range themselves in two lines, form- 
ing an angle, at the vertex of which is the leader, 
who appears to exercise authority and give orders, for 
instance, to form a circle in a tempest, or to be watch- 
ful if eagles approach, &c. ; he also gives the sign to 
descend and take food. If he is tired, he places him- 
self at the end of the line, and the bird next behind 
him takes his place. They utter, during the night, 
more piercing cries than during the day, and it seems 
as if orders and answers were given. Wild geese 
and ducks travel ina similar way. To enable birds 
to fly with ease, and to continue long on the wing, 
they must fly against the wind, in which respect dying 
is diveedly opposite to sailing. Sportsmen are w' 
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acquainted with this fact. If the wind is unfavourable 
for a time, the migration is retarded, yet never en- 
tirely given up, only the birds arrive much leaner, 
being fatigued by their efforts. It is astonishing how 
tender birds, as the linget, for instance, set out from 
the extremity of Norway, and brave a long journey 
even over the ocean. The quails, which are heavy in 
their flight, wait on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
often a long time, for a favourable wind, of which 
they immediately avail themselves, halting on all the 
islands. If the wind suddenly changes, many are 
drowned in the sea. 

White has remarked, in his Natural History of Sel- 
borne, that little stress may be laid on the difficulty 
and hazard that birds must run in their migrations, 
by reason of vast oceans, cross winds, &c., because, 
says he, if we reflect, a bird may travel from England 
to the equator without launching out or exposing it- 
self to boundless seas, and that by crossing the British 
Channel at Dover and the Mediterranean at Gibral- 
tar; thus selecting the narrowest points of passage. 
It is, however, certain that migrating birds in their 
flight are often subject both to disasters and consi- 
derable fatigue. This indeed has been instanced by 
the settling of birds in an exhausted state on the rig- 
ging and decks of vessels at sea. Certain birds, as 
the moorhen, rail, &c., being unable to fly for any con- 
siderable distance, travel partly on foot, Some even 
(as the great auk, or penguin, diver, and guillemot) 
migrate by water. Ornithologists have observed, that, 
in Europe, birds migrate in autumn to the south- 
west, and in spring towards the north-east ; yet the 
courses of rivers and chains of mountains exercise 
considerable influence on the direction of their flight. 
It is remarkable, also, that the young of certain spe- 
cies do not make the same journey as the old birds; 
they go more to the south, so that it is very common 
to find, in the south of Europe, only the young birds 
of a certain species, whilst the older ones remain 
more to the north. In other species, the females go 
farther south. It was formerly believed that the 
birds of the tropical regions never migrate, and that 
they never pass the line; but Humboldt has shown 
that this is not the case. He observed, moreover, 
that the migration there took place with the periodi- 
cal rise of rivers. 


HISTORICAL FAMILIES. 
RUSSELL. 

Troven this family is of considerable antiquity, it 
only emerged from the rank of gentry in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Its first eminent man was John Rus- 
sell of Kingston-Russel in Dorsetshire, one of the in- 
numerable squires who then, as now, overspread 
England, and who in all probability would have re- 
mained in that condition all his life, if he had not 
been brought into notice by accident. The Arch- 
Duke of Austria, on a voyage to Spain, was obliged 
by stress of weather to land at Weymouth, where he 
was hospitably received by Sir Thomas Trenchard, a 
neighbouring knight. For the better entertainment 
of the illustrious stranger, Sir Thomas brought for- 
ward his relation and neighbour, Mr Russell, who, 
being a man of some talent, and acquainted with se- 
veral foreign countries and their languages, made a 
very agreeable impression, by his conversation, upon 
the archduke, who, on proceeding to Windsor to 
visit the king, invited the Dorsetshire squire toaccom- 
pany him, and introduced him in the most flattering 
manner to the notice of his sovereign. Once esta- 
blished at court, Mr Russell made a very rapid ad- 
vancement. Asa gentleman of the privy chamber, he 
accompartied the king (Henry VIII.) on his expedi- 
tion against France in 1513, bore.a distinguished part 
in the military operations of that war, and, in 1522, 
was knighted by the Earl of Surry for his services at 
the taking of Morlaix. He fought in a disguised ha- 
bit at the celebrated battle of Pavia (February 24, 
1524-5), where he was instrumental in the taking of 
Francis I. He afterwards was made comptroller of 
the household and a privy councillor, and, in 1539, 
was raised to the peerage, under the title of Lord 
Russell, the king granting him at the same time a 
part of the forfeited property of Stafford Duke of 
Buckingham, for the support of his dignity. 

The grand foundation, however, of the greatness of 
this family, was in the large share which it obtained 
of the spoils of the Reformation. Lord Russell was 
presented by Henry with the rich abbey of Tavistock, 
in Devonshize, and a vast quantity of other church 
lands, scattered throughout various counties in the 
south of England. He afterwards passed through a 
rapid succession of honours—was made Lord High 
Admiral, a Kuight of the Garter, and President of the 
counties of Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, and Dorset, 
and, in 1550, in reward for his services in putting 
down a rebellion of the Cornish Catholics, was created 
Earl of Bedford. He was one of the sixteen council- 


lors entrusted with public affairs during the minority 
of Edward VI., and having had the good fortune to 
weather safely through all the tumults of that and 
the succeeding reign, died, March 14, 1555, at an ad- 
vanced age. In an attack upon the late Duke of 
Bedford, in the House of Commons, Mr Burke as- 
sailed his ancestor with keen sarcasm, as having risen 
to fortune by being a minion of Henry VIII., and 
as probably resembling his master in character. Mr 
Lodge, however, observes in his elegant biographical 
work, that the detail of the services of the first Earl 
of Bedford is sufficient to assure us that he possessed 
no mean abilities; ‘ and if the public conduct of such 
a man escaped detraction, it necessarily demands our 
good opinion.” 

The Earl was succeeded by his only son Francis, 
who was a nobleman in high employment during 
the reign of Elizabeth. He acted as representative of 
that sovereign at the baptism of the son of Mary of 
Scotland (Dec. 15. 1566), on which occasion he pre- 
sented a baptismal font of pure gold, which a Scottish 
chronicler has somewhere described as being “ twa 
stane wecht.” He was so magnificent in his hospitali- 
ties, that Queen Elizabeth was wont to say of him, 
that he made all the beggars. Dying in 1585, he was 
succeeded by his grandson Edward ; his son having 
been accidentally killed, the day before his own death, 
in a fray on the borders. Earl Edward was a quiet 
nobleman, of no taste for public affairs. But the his- 
torical eminence of the family was supported, during 
his lifetime, by his uncle Sir William Russell, who 
acted a conspicuous part in Elizabeth’s wars in Ireland 
and Flanders, and was created Lord Russell of Thorn- 
haugh, by King James I., at whose baptism his father 
had officiated. 

Earl Edward was succeeded, in 1627, by his cousin, 
the son of Lord Russell of Thornhaugh, who, as 
fourth Earl of Bedford, was distinguished at the com- 
mencement of the troubles of the kingdom, by a mo- 
derate adherence to the popular cause. Clarendon 
speaks of the Earl of Bedford as a nobleman who, if 
he had lived, might have been expected to do much 
towards the preservation of the country from civil war. 
He died, however, of small-pox, May 9, 1641, the day 
when the bill was signed for the death of the Earl of 
Strafford, whom he had undertaken to save from parlia- 
mentary vengeance. His son and successor, Edward, 
fifth Earlof Bedford, continued in the same line of poli- 
tics, and took a leading part in the civil war on the par- 
liamentary side. He had married Anne Carr, the only 
child of the infamous favourite Somerset, by his more 
infamous wife, the divorced Countess of Essex; a 
match of pure affection, and formed in opposition to 
the will of his relations. It is to be related, however, 
to the credit of Somerset, that, in order to overcome 
the scruples of the other father, and gratify an 
affection which he saw could not be safely disap- 
pointed, he sold almost all his remaining property, 
even to his plate, jewels, and furniture, in order to 
make up the dowry of L.12,000 which Lord Bed- 
ford had demanded. The young lady had not till now 
been informed of the infamy of her mother, and it is 
said that she first discovered it from an old pamphlet 
which she found lying in the bottom of a window. 
She was so shocked at finding herself the daughter of 
aconvicted murderess, that she fell down in a fit, and 
was found in that state with the book open before her. 
The Earl of Bedford was entrusted with a high com- 
mand under the Ear! of Essex, who was the first hus- 
band of his wife’s mother; but he soon grew weary of 
the war, and joined the association of peers, who, in 
August 1643, urged the Parliament to an agreement 
with the king. On finding that the Commons would 
not accede to this proposal, he went over to his ma- 
jesty, whose pardon he easily procured, and fought on 
the royal side at the first battle of Newbury. He soon 
found, however, that the more consistent adherents 
of the king regarded him with no favourable feeling, 
and he once more veered round to the Parliament, by 
whom he was taken into custody. The Earl of Bed- 
ford lived for nearly sixty years after this period, but 
without taking any great interest in public affairs. . 

The historical note of the family was supported, 
however, with more than common lustre, by the son 
of this nobleman. William, Lord Russell, is one of 
the favourites of history. As heir to the greatest 
fortune in the kingdom, and universally respected for 
the mildness and integrity of his character, he was by 
far the most formidable person who opposed the tyran- 
nical proceedings of the latter part of the reign of 
Charles Il. What chiefty made him conspicuous was 
the leading part he took in the House of Commons 
(where he represented Bedfordshire) in the affair of 
the exclusion bill; a measure designed, as must be ge- 
nerally known, to disqualify the Duke of York for 
the succession, on the grounds of his being a Catholic. 
Lord Russell was a violent adversary of popery, which 
he deemed a bloody and idolatrous religion; but in 
every other respect he was a man of gentle and un- 
assuming character. From a keen desire for the re- 
pression of this religion, he placed himself in a posi. 
tion certainly not natural to him—although it may 
perhaps be said that the most gentle men are often 
the most vigorous in prosecuting a principle, and 
the most apt to endanger themselves for what they 
consider the right. Having carried the exclusion 
bill through the House of Commons, he headed a de- 
putation of two hundred members, by whom it was 
presented (Nov. 15, 1680) to the House of Lords ; 
and he even ventured so far to beard the court, as to 


accuse the Duke of York as a recusant in the Court of 
King’s Bench. As another proof of his zeal in this 
affair, it is said that he declared he would impeach his 
own father, if he, as a councillor, should advise the 
king to reject the exclusion bill. Hitherto, the con- 
duct of Lord Russell had been strictly lawful; but 
when the king had blasted the hopes of she Opposi- 
tion, by dissolving the Oxford Parliament, and re. 
solving to call no more such assemblies, his lordship 
was induced to venture upon certain measures for 
bringing about a change of government by means of 
an insurrection. Of his accession to such a scheme, 
in company with the Duke of Monmouth, and other 
heads of the liberal Protestant party in England and 
Scotland, there can be no doubt, for he acknowledged 
it himself; but at his trial (July 13, 1683), he was 
condemned for what he had never been guilty of, the 
compassing of the king’s death. On this solemn oc- 
casion, when a tyrannical court was contemplating 
the destruction of a political antagonist, the wife of 
Lord Russell—Rachel Wriothesley, daughter of the 
good Earl of Southampton—attended in court, and 
assisted her husband in conducting the business of his 
defence :—a more touching picture hardly occurs in 
British history. The Ear! of Bedford is said to have 
offered a hundred thousand pounds to the king’s mis- 
tress, on the condition that she should procure his 
son’s pardon ; and Lady Russell threw herself at the 
king’s feet, and supplicated mercy. But all was in 
vain; the existence of Lord Russell was deemed in- 
consistent with the security of the government and the 
dynasty. Burnet says there was no difference between 
the behaviour of the two royal brothers, except that 
the duke suffered some to argue the point of mercy 
with him, while the king could not endure to have 
the subject mentioned in his presence. The unfor- 
tunate nobleman spent the last week of his life with 
perfect cheerfulness; his whole behaviour looked like 
a triumph over death. He wrote a speech for the 
scaffold, in which he explained his political views, and 
disclaimed having ever entertained the idea of assassi- 
nating the king. He also wrote a letter to Charles, 
asking forgiveness for every thing he might have said 
or done contrary to his duty, as he forgave all, from 
the highest to the lowest, who had been concerned in 
his death; and hoping that his majesty’s displeasure 
against him would not extend to his children. The 
day before his execution, his nose beginning to bleed, 
he said, “I shall not now let blood to divert this: 
that will be done to-morrow.” At night it rained 
hard, and he lightly remarked, that, if is continued 
thus on the ensuing day, it would spoil a great show. 
His wife and the younger of his children came in the 
evening to bid him an everlasting farewell. Though 
a fond father and husband, he maintained his serenity ; 
and his lady, though devotedly attached to him, was 
equally firm. When they had left.him, “ Now,” said 
he, “the bitterness of death is past.” Lord Russell 
was executed in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, July 21, 1683, 
maintaining the same undaunted firmness and cheer- 
fulness to the last. 

Less than six years after this tragedy, the Duke of 
York, then become James II., was threatened with 
the loss of his empire by the Prince of Orange, and 
the discontented people of England. In the extremity 
of his distress, when hourly witnessing the defection 
of the old supporters of the throne, he turned to the 
Earl of Bedford, and asked if he could do any thing 
to avert the coming storm. “ Alas,”’ answered the 
venerable earl, more in sorrow than sarcasm, “‘ I had 
once a son, who might have been of service in such a 
crisis.” Asa powerful Whig leader, the Earl of Bed- 
ford received a large accession of honours under the 
government of William and Mary. He was, in 1694, 
created Duke of Bedford ; one of the reasons assigned 
in the preamble of his patent, being, that he was the 
father of William Lord Russell, “‘ whose name could 
never be forgot, so long as men preserved any esteem 
for sanctity of manners, greatness of mind, and a love 
of their country, constant even unto death. There- 
fore,” continues the patent, with sentiment unusual 
in such documents, “ to solace his excellent father for 
so great a loss, to celebrate the memory of so noble a 
son, and to excite his worthy grandson, the heir of 
such mighty hopes, more cheerfully to emulate and 
follow the example of his illustrious father, this high 
dignity is entailed upon the earl and his posterity ” 
The Duke of Bedford died, September 7, 1700, in the 
sixtieth year of his enjoyment of the family honours. 

Wriothesley, second Duke of Bedford, son of Lord 
Russell, died at an early age in 1711, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, of the same name. On the 
death of the third duke in 1732, without issue, the next 
brother John succeeded, and became a nobleman of 
considerable political eminence. He was lord-lieute- 
nant of [reland at the time of the landing of Commodore 
Thurot in February 1760, and it is this duke who 
figures in the letters of Junius. On his death in 
1771, he was succeeded by his eldest grandson, Francis, 
on whose death in 1802, without issue, the titles fell 
to the next grandson, John, the present and sixth duke. 
This nobleman, born in 1766, and grandson’s grand- 
son to the eminent patriot, has a numerous family. 
His third son, Lord John Russell, born in 1792, is 
distinguished by various historical, political, and 
dramatic works, and by the conspicuous share which 
he had, as a member of the Grey administration, in 
carrying through the English bill for parliamentary 
reform. The whole family has adhered with un- 
swerving constancy, for a century and a half, to those 
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principles for which their illustrious ancestor bled on 


the scaffold. It is one of the richest houses in Eng- 
land, being still in possession of those immense tracts 
of ecclesiastical land property, which were granted to 
che first earl by Henry VIII. Of these lands not 
the least valuable are those which have in recent 
times been covered with Russell Square, Tavistock 
Street, and other streets in the metropolis. The 
houses erected on those grounds have been lately 
falling into the family, on the expiry of the ground 
leases, and have proved, of course, an important addi- 
tion to its more than princely wealth. 


NOVELTY. 

Tue love of novelty or change seems to be instilled 
into mankind by the unceasing vicissitude of things 
that surrounds him in this earthly scene. Not only is 
this vicissitude observable in the higher laws of the 
universe, but it descends to and influences the mi- 
nutest object; it is seen in the calms and storms of 
the mighty ocean, and in the smoothness and little 
dimpling undulations which succeed each other on 
the surface of a drop of dew; in the changes of the 
seasons, and in the alternations of day and night. 
Nor does any day present an unchanging aspect from 
beginning to end. As courses of moist and dry 
weather follow and moderate each other in the larger 
divisions of time, so, in the smaller space between 
morning and night, we have frequently similar varia- 
tions: now sunshine pervades and brightens the whole 
face of nature; presently small light clouds float be- 
tween us and the orb of light, their shadows, no two 
of them alike in form, skimming rapidly along the 
surface of the ground and over the tops of the woods ; 
they grow thicker and murkier ; by and bye there is 
heard among the leaves of the trees the pattering of 
rain, which, quickening, becomes continuous, and 
pours down a genial shower on the parched soil; ina 
short time the clouds pass away, the sun once more 
shoots down its vivifying rays, and the numberless 
drops which bend the piles of grass, glitter with a 
living brightness that surpasses crystal. These, and 
many more changes, frequently occur in the compass 
of a day. Neither is the darkness of night always 
alike deep—it is broken and contrasted in a thousand 
ways by the silver light of the moon. Look at the 
hills—there is not a hollow on their sides that corres- 
ponds precisely with another, nor two peaks on their 
summits that present the same form ; the valleys have 
all scenery peculiar to themselves; and the rivers 
meander with windings, the like of which are no- 
where else to be found. Of all the millions of human 
beings that have existed since the world began, no 
two persons have had features exactly resembling 
each other. The faces of every species of animal vary 
in an equal degree. No two trees shoot up stems 
alike in curvature and shape, nor send out similar 
branches, nor is there any leaf for which an exact 
counterpart can be found, though a whole forest should 
be searched, nay, though the whole of nature were 
ransacked. Inshort, throughout all nature, animate 
and inanimate, the same variety prevails, affording 
endless resources to gratify the sight and to keep the 
attention alive. What adreary and intolerable thing 
a walk of a few miles into the country would be, if 
nothing could be seen but an unbounded succession 
of one single object! The eye would droop unex. 
pressive upon the dusty road, and our minds sink 
dull and languid within us, 

The multiplicity of useful and shapely animals with 
which the earth is plenished and enriched—of birds 
that wing the air and fill the woods with their melo- 
dies—of stately and shady trees—of odorous shrubs, 
plants, and flowers—all arranged in a thousand dif- 
ferent groups—offer unwearying, because ever-chang- 
ing, delights to the senses, and through them cheer 
and invigorate the spirits. As we breathe involun- 
tarily, and are seldom sensible of pleasure from an 
act so common ; in like manner, the charms of exter- 
nal nature being constantly before our eyes, we often 
do not particularly regard them: yet they neverthe- 
less infuse into the mind a silent satisfaction, and sup- 
ply a continual inspiration, as it were, by which its 
faculties are preserved in a sound condition, and pre- 
vented from falling into a state of torpor and inacti- 
vity. And thus, even at those times when the intel- 
lectual powers cease from exertion, the wisdom of the 
Author of Nature has provided means by which their 
energies are kept unimpaired. 

When we direct our thoughts with the smallest de- 
gree of attention to the astonishing variety in the 
works of creation, we find, in every new object, a 


monitor reminding us, that surely, amidst all these 
* changes and vicissitudes of py +73 man alone was 
not made to remain stationary. In such a boundless 
field for the extension of knowledge, who can be so 
dull as not to feel within him an impulse to pursue it ! 
Some neglect the lesson which Nature so simply yet 
impressively teaches; some pervert it; some avail 
themselves of it in a small degree ; some improve it 
to the utmost. A few devote themselves to the study 
of those objects which first inspired them with the 
love of inquiry, and spend their days in the most 
healthful, innocent, and delightful of all researches ; 
but the greater number engage in investigations more 
closely connected with the wants and comforts of man 
in an advanced stage of civilisation: the arts and 
sciences engross one portion; literature occupies an- 
other; multitudes are attracted by other pursuits, in 
which they hope to find opportunities of displaying 
their enterprise or ingenuity. All are actuated alike 
by the original impulse—the desire of discovering 
something new; and the world looks to all alike for 
the production of some novelty. Those who, in their 
manner of life, remove themselves the farthest pos- 
sible from the simplicity of nature, are the most stu- 
dious of procuring, in their amusements, in their 
household arrangements, in their attire, and in all 
that approaches them, the charm of novelty ; but they 
are commonly the least successful, for art cannot mul- 
tiply means so profusely as nature. For this reason 
it is obvious that more excruciating thought has been 
employed in contriving the merest trifles, than in form- 
ing the noblest ideas that the mind of uninspired man 
has ever been able to produce. 

Of all mankind, those individuals are most to be 
pitied who derive their livelihood from any of the 
various methods of furnishing amusement to the idle 
and the fashionable. Indeed, the volunteer wit, and 
he who is invited to dine for the purpose of entertain- 
ing the company, stand very much upona par. The 
one aims at gaining a reputation for tacetiousness for 
its own sake, the other, for the sake of securing a 
succession of good dinners; but they both appeal to 
the same tribunal, and, to prevent a failure, they 
must submit to the same anxious preparations, which 
would be ludicrous, but for the painful solicitude they 
occasion to these unhappy constructors of smart say- 
ings. Their poor inventions must be continually upon 
the stretch to devise fresh expedients whereby to cheat 
the capricious of their applause. They must econo- 
mise their ‘ good things” to the utmost, always keep- 
ing something in reserve. By being tvo ostentatious 
at first, and exhausting their stock, they find them- 
selves obliged to sit silent, like dunces or persons of 
prudence ; the limits of their capacity are immedi- 
ately discerned, and soon not a single admirer left 
them. They must have a care, too, not to repeat the 
same pleasantries more than once in the hearing of 
the same person ; and nothing canbe conceived more 
wretched than the condition of one of these prudential 
wits, who has an opportunity of playing off an old 
repartee, but cannot for his life recollect whether or 
not it was ever formerly produced before any of the 
present company. 

It is frequently said of some authors, that their 
writings are so excellent the reader never tires of 
them; but this is true only in a very limited degree. 
When a man tells you he has read a book half a 
dozen times over, and always with increased delight, 
you may safely enough conclude that he only skimmed 
its pages at first, and perhaps has never yet perused 
them with a proper degree of attention; so that it is 
not owing to the merits of the work, but to his care- 
less reading, or slowness of apprehension, that he con- 
tinues so long to discover in it beauties which he never 
before observed. Most commonly, when a volume is 
once read, and the charm of novelty over, it is set on 
the shelf, and seldom again opéned. After a long in- 
terval, when not only all recollection of its finest 
thoughts is obliterated, but the whole plan and con- 
duct of the work is totally forgotten, it may be drawn 
from its recess in the hope of finding it as entertain- 
ing as if it were new; but after a few pages, we begin 
to perceive, that, though the ideas are not perfectly 
familiar to the mind, yet they want the grand attrac- 
tion of novelty, and have not interest enough to carry 
us on in the perusal. Hence the constant train of 
new publications, and the grievous complaints of the 
admirers of the olden time, who think the sterling 
compositions of former times are neglected for the silly 
trash which the press now daily pours forth. A ver 
little reflection might serve to put effectually to flight 
all fears of any declension of the national taste in this 
respect: the ‘“‘ works of the day” of times past set 
with the sun that saw them brought forth, while the 
venerable masters of wisdom survive to instruct every 
new generation. Our descendants will never see nor 
hear of the “ fashionable novels” over which their 
gee did not disdain sometimes to beguile an 

our. 

Upon the whole, it may be remarked, that the love 
of novelty, which occasionally appears to make people 
prefer what is worthless to what is excellent, has yet 
eventually a very different effect. The following is 
the real way in which it operates :—Something new 
presents itself, is tried, and approved. Another new 
thing falls under notice, is tried also; but found to be 
useless, and rejected. The bad, it is true, supersedes 
the good for a time; but the proper balance of things 
is soon restored. We often laugh at our ancestors 
for falling into absurdities of fashion in their dress, 


extravagances of opinion, and all manner of unac- 
countable prejudices and mistakes ; whereas we ought 
rather to regard them as making trial of these things 
for our advantage: had the example of such follies in 
others not showed us their unfitness, we should per- 
haps have ourselves been betrayed to adopt them. We 
may observe in conclusion, that, if it were not for that 
love of novelty which is often so much ridiculed and 

declaimed against, the progress of improvement would 

be incalculably retarded. it has its evils, but the good 


preponderates. R. 


THE LAST OF THE JACOBITES. 
Arter the Rebellion of 1745, when the hopes of the 
house of Stuart were extinguished, the spirit of Ja- 
cobitism became a very different thing from what it 
had formerly been. Acquiring no fresh adherents 
among the young, it grew old—decayed with the in- 
dividuals who had witnessed its better days—and, in 
the end, became altogether dependent upon the exist- 
ence of a few aged enthusiasts, more generally of the 
female than the male sex. 

These relics of the party—for they could be called 
nothing else—soon became isolated in the midst of 


| general society ; and, latterly, were looked upon, by 


modern politicians, with a feeling similar to that with 
which the antediluvian patriarchs must have been 
regarded in the New World, after they had survived 
several generations of their short-lived descendants. 
As their glory lay all in the past, they took an espe- 
eial pride in retaining every description of manners 
and dress which could be considered old-fashioned, 
much upon the principle which induced Will Honey- 
comb to continue wearing the wig in which he had 
once gained a lady’s heart. Their manners were en- 
tirely of that stately and formal sort which obtained at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, and 
which is so inseparably associated in the mind of a 
modern with ideas of full-bottomed perukes, long- 
backed coats, gold-buckled shoes, and tall walking- 
canes. Mr Pitt's tax, which had so strong an effect 
upon the heads of the British public, did not perhaps 
unsettle one grain of truly Jacobite powder ; nor is it 
hypothetical to suppose that the general abandonment 
of snuff-taking by the ladies, which happened rather 
before that period, wrenched a single box from the 
fingers of any ancient dame, whose mind had been 
made up upon politics, as her taste had been upon 
black rappee, before the year of grace 1745. 

In proportion as the world at large ceased to re- 
gard the claims of the house of Stuart, and as old age 
advanced upon those who still cherished them, the 
spirit of Jacobitism, once so lofty and so chivalrous, 
assimilated more and more with the mere imbecility 
of dotage. What it thus lost, however, in extensive 
application, it gained in virulence; and it perhaps 
never burned in any bosom with so much fervour, as 
in those few which last retained it. True, the gene- 
rosity which characterised it in earlier and better 
times, had now degenerated into a sort of acrid hu- 
mour, like good wine turned into vinegar. Yet, if 
an example were wanting of the true inveterate Ja- 
cobite, it could not be found any where in such perfec- 
tion as amongst the few who survived till recent times, 
and who had carried the spirit unscathed and un- 
quenched through three quarters of a century of every 
other description of political sentiment. 

As no general description can present a very vivid 
portraiture to the mind, it may be proper here to give 
a sketch of an individual Jacobite who was charac- 
terised in the manner alluded to, and who might be 
considered a fair specimen of his brethren. The per- 
son meant to be described, might be styled the Last 
OF THE JacoBITES; for, at the period of his death 
in 1825, there was not known to exist, at least in Edin- 
burgh, any person besides himself who refused to ac- 
knowledge the reigning family.. His name was Alex- 
ander Halket. He had been, in early life, a mer- 
chant at the remote town of Fraserburgh, on the 
Moray Frith, but had retired for many years before 
his death, to live upon a small annuity in Edinburgh. 
The propensity which characterised him, in common 
with all the rest of his party, to regard the antiqui- 
ties of his native land with reverence, joined with the 
narrowness of his fortune in inducing him to take up 
his abode in the Old Town. He lodged in one of 
those old stately hotels near the palace of Holyrsod- 
house, which had formerly been occupied by the no- 
blemen attendant upon the Scottish court, but which 
have latterly become so completely overrun by the 
lower class of citizens. Let it not be supposed that he 
possessed the whole of one of these magnificent hotels. 
He only occupied two rooms in one of the floors or 
Alats into which all such buildings in Edinburgh are 
divided ; and these he possessed only in the character 
of a lodger, not ‘as a tenant at first hand. He was, 
nevertheless, as comfortably domiciled as most old gen- 
tlemen who happen to have survived the period of 
matrimony. His room—for one of them was so style 
par excellence—was cased round with white-painted 


panelling, and hung with a number of portraits re- 
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presenting the latter members of the house of Stuart, 
among whom the old and young chevaliers were not 
forgotten.* His windows had a prospect on the one 
hand of the quiet and cloistered precincts of Chessels’ 
Court, and cn the other to the gilded spires and grey 
time-honoured turrets of Holyroodhouse. Twice a- 
year, when he held a card party, with three candles 
on the table, and the old joke about the number 
which adorn that of the Laird of Grant, was he duly 
gratified with compliments upon the comfortable na- 
ture of his room, by the ancient Jacobite spinsters and 
dowagers, who, in silk mantles and pattens, came 
from the Abbey Hill and New Street, to honour him 
with their venerable company. 

Halket was an old man of dignified appearance, and 
generally wore a dress of the antique fashion above al- 
luded to. On Sundays and holidays he always exhi- 
bited a sort of court dress, and walked with a cane of 
more than ordinary stateliness, He also assumed this 
dignified attire on occasions of peculiar ceremony. It 
was his custom, for instance, on a particular day every 
year, to pay a visit to the deserted court of Holyrood, 
in this dress, which he considered alone suitable to an 
affair of so much importance. On the morning of the 
particular day which he was thus wont to keep holy, 
he always attired himself with extreme care, got his 
hair put into order by a professional hand, and, after 
breakfast, walked out of doors with deliberate steps 
and a solemn mind. His march down the Canongate 
was performed with all the decorum which might have 
attended one of the state processions of a former day. 
He did not walk upon the pavement by the side of the 
way: that would have brought him into contact 
with the modern existing world, the rude touch of 
which might have brushed from his coat the dust and 
sanctitude of years. He assumed the centre of the 
street, where, inthe desolation which had overtaken the 
place, he ran no risk of being jostled by either carriage 
or foot passenger, and where the play of his thoughts 
and the play of his cane-arm alike got ample scope. 
There, wrapped up in his own pensive reflections, 
perhaps imagining himself one in a court pageant, he 
walked along, under the lofty shadows of the Canon- 
gate—a wreck of yesterday floating down the stream 
of to-day, and almost in himself a procession. On en- 
tering the porch of the palace, he took off his hat; 
then, pacing along the quadrangle, he ascended the 
Staircase of the Hamilton apartments, and entered 
Queen Mary’s chambers. Had the beauteous queen 
still kept court there, and still been sitting upon her 
throne to receive the homage of mankind, Mr Halket 
could not have entered with more awe-struck solemnity 
of deportment, or a mind more alive to the nature of 
the scene. When he had gone over the whole of the 
various rooms, and also traversed in mind the whole of 
the recollections which they are calculated to excite, he 
retired to the Picture Gallery, and there endeavoured 
to recall, in the same manner, the more recent glories 
of the court of Prince Charles. To have seen the 
amiable old enthusiast sitting in that long and lofty 
hall, gazing alternately upon vacant space and the 
portraits which hang upon the walls, and to all ap- 
pearance absorbed beyond recall in the contemplation of 
thescene, one would have supposed him to be fascinated 
to the spot, and that he conceived it possible, by de- 
vout wishes, long and fixedly entertained, to annul the 
interval of time, and reproduce upon that floor the 
glories which once pervaded it, but which had so 
long passed away. After a day of pure and most ideal 
enjoyment, he used to retire to his own house, in a state 
of mind approaching, as near as may be possible on this 
earth, to perfect beatitude.+ 

Mr Halket belonged, as a matter of course, to the 
primitive apostolical church, whose history has been so 
intimately and so fatally associated with that of the 
house of Stuart. He used to attend an obscure chapel 
in the Old Town ; one of those unostentatious places 
of worship to which the Episcopal clergy had retired, 
when dispossessed of their legitimate fanes at the Re- 


* Some rascally picture-dealer had imposed upon him a nonde- 
script daub of the female face divine as a likeness of the beautiful 
Queen Mary. How he accomplished this it is not easy to say; 
probably he was acquainted with Mr Halket’s ardent devotion to 
the cause of the house of Stuart at every period of itshistory, and 
availed himself of this knowledge to palm the wretched portrait 
upon the old gentleman's u pecting enthusi Certain it is, 
that the said portrait was hung in the place of honour—over the 
mantelpiece—in Mr Halket’s apartment, and was on state occa- 
sions exhibited to his guests with no small complacency. Many 
of his friends were, like himself, too blindly attached to every 
thing that carried a show of antiquity to suspect the cheat; and 
others were too good-natured to disturb a harmless delusion, 
from the indulgence of which he derived so much satisfaction. 
One of them, however, actuated by an unhappy spirit of connois- 
seurship, was guilty of the cruelty of undeceiving him, and not 
only persuaded him that the picture was not a likeness of the god- 
dess of his idolatry, Queen Mary, but possessed him with the be- 
lief that it represented the vinegar aspect of the hated Elizabeth. 
Mr Halket, however, was too proud to acknowledge his mortifica- 
tion by causing the picture to be removed, or perhaps it might 
not have been convenient for him to supply its place ; and he did 
not want wit to devise a pretext for allowing it to remain, with- 
out compromising his hostility to the English queen one whit : 
** Very well,” said he, ‘‘ I am glad you have told me it is Eliza- 
beth ; for I shall have the pleasure of showing my contempt of 
her every day by turning my back upon her when I sit down to 
table.” 


+ He paid a state visit, in full dress, with a sword by his side, to 
the Crown Room, in Edinburgh Castle, immediately after the old 
regalia of the kingdom had been there discovered in 1818. On this 
occasion, a friend of the present writer saw him, and endeavoured 
to engage him in conversation, as he was marching, up the Castle 
Hill ; but he was too deeply absorbed in reflection upon the sacred 
objects which he had to see, to be able to speak. He just gazed 
ou the person accosting him, and walked on. 


volution, and where they have since performed the 
duties of religion, rather, it may be said, to a family, 
or at most a circle of acquaintance, than to a congre- 
gation. He was one of the old-fashioned sort of Epis- 
copalians, who always used to pronounce the responses 
aloud; and, during the whole of the Litany, he held up 
one of hishandsin an attitudeof devotion. One portion 
alone of the prayers did he abstain fom assenting to 
—that for the royal family. Here he always blew 
his nose, as a token of contempt. In order that even 
his eye might not be offended by the names of the 
Hanoverian family, as he called them, he used a prayer- 
book which had been printed before the Revolution, 
and which still prayed for King Charles, the Duke and 
Duchess of York, and the Princesses Anne and Mary. 
He was excessively accurate in all the forms of the 
Episcopal mode of worship, and indeed acted as a sort 
of fugleman to the chapel; the rise or fall of his person 
being in some measure a signal to guide the corres- 
ponding motions of all the rest of the congregation. 

Such was Alexander Halket—at least in his more 
poetical and gentlemanly aspect. His character and 
history, however, were not without their disagreeable 
points. For instance, although but humbly born him- 
self, he was perpetually affecting the airs of an aris- 
tocrat, was always talking of “ good old families who 
had seen better days,” and declaimed incessantly 
against the upstart pride and consequence of people 
who had originally been nothing. This peculiarity, 
which was perhaps, after all, not inconsistent with his 
Jacobite craze, he had exhibited even when a shop- 
keeper in Fraserburgh. If a person came in, for in- 
stance, and asked to have a hat, Halket would take 
down one of a quality suitable, as he thought, to the 
rank or wealth of the customer, and if any objection 
was made to it, or a wish expressed for one of a bet- 
ter sort, he would say, “ That hat, sir, is quite good 
enough for a man in your rank of life: I will give 
you no other.” He was also very finical in the decora- 
tion of his person, and very much of a hypochondriac 
in regard to little incidental maladies. Somebody, to 
quiz him on this last score, once circulated a report 
that he had caught cold one night, going home from 
a party, in consequence of having left off wearing a 
particular gold ring. And it really was not impossible 
for him to have believed such a thing. 


THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 

In ancient times, oracles were so ambiguously con- 
structed as to have reference to an event, however it 
might terminate ; and those who consulted them, ig- 
nominiously perished at the period they believed they 
were to be triumphant. Heathen ceremonies have 
passed away, and neither flights of birds, nor entrails 
of animals, prognosticate the good or ill success of 
modern enterprise ; yet in the present day, when there 
is alight by which all may be directed, the infatuation 
of consulting fortune-tellers prevails to a disgraceful 
extent, In the metropolis they are numerous; the 
country towns have their soothsayers, and itinerant 
sybils gratify the remotest villages, although to think- 
ing persons fortune-telling is a subject of abhorrence, 
rendered odious by being opposed to common sense, 
moral feeling, and the dictates of Christianity. 

The practice of consulting these wretches is fraught 
with consequences the most deplorable. What mind 
can be more degraded than that which can solicit 
from a despicable being any information concerning 
its future welfare? The confessing, or relating to 
such creatures, any particulars of private import, is 
not only repugnant to every decorous idea, but is a 
revolting indelicacy, and a positive surrender of all 
that constitutes rationality. Who are the individuals 
assuming the possession of supernatural wisdom ? 
They are robbers, in the worst acceptation of the 
term, whom the laws of the country condemn to the 
treadmill, and whom the intelligent portion of the 
community consign to infamy and detestation. If 
there be a designation more opprobrious than another, 
it is that of fortune-teller. 

The following sketch will show the sad result of 
placing confidence in their predictions:—A young 
female of good face and figure, whose case, as we re- 
late it, will hardly be credited, had been tutored in 
the accomplishments of schools, from the infantine 
seminary to the finishing establishment. And this 
was denominated education! She then came to re- 
side with her parents, who were in trade, and appeared 
to her exceedingly vulgar in their assiduity ; conse- 
quently no idea of rendering them any assistance ever 
entered her mind, because it was fully occupied in 
the fashions, which, by adorning her person, rendered 
the grand desideratum—a husband—more speedily 
obtained. Her experience was deficient as her pa- 
rents’ judgment; she proceeded as she pleased, with- 
out the ability to distinguish between tinsel and gold; 
she was delighted with intermediate metals that glitter 
even in their baseness. 

Amid the many young men that fluttered round 
her, one was imagined to whisper the softest sounds 
of affection ; to him she gave her hand in marriage ; 
but before her dancing shoes were spoiled, he, who 
gave her the right to be addressed as Mrs Carrol, 


discovered it was her hand alone that he had obtained, 


He was dissatisfied; home was not what his mind 
deemed a home ; he sought and obtained an appoint- 
ment, the duties of which required a long absence 
from England, The parting which ensued was mere 


commonplace—* Good bye—well, you’ll write—fare- 
well.” From that hour her vows at the altar appeared 
to her as a circumstance to be forgotten, or, if re- 
membered, to be considered as a farce. 

The long separation from her husband, and his 
remissness in correspondence, induced a thought that 
he was unfaithful—perhaps was dead. If so, she 
would be at liberty to contract marriage with another, 
more congenial with her ideas of felicity. The thought 
that occupied her waking hours recurred in those 
devoted to sleep, and presented to her imagination 
visions of happiness. 

Mrs Carrol, in the tumult of her anxieties, confided 
to an ignorant acquaintance her suspicions respecting 
her husband, complained of her forlorn situation, ex- 
pressed her willingness to assume the widow’s weeds 
in contemplation of a fortunate marriage, and, as if 
a delirium had seized her, told her dreams and all her 
giddy hopes. The person to whom this pouring out 
of the heart was displayed, frequently consulted a 
learned man, whose intimacy with the stars was said 
to be astonishing, and whose knowledge of futurity was 
quite wonderful ; but the delightful part was, that he 
never deceived any one who consulted him, 

Mrs Carrol was not proof against this means of as- 
certaining all the mysterious particulars connected 
with her situation, and she resolved to seek the for- 
tune-teller. With a palpitating heart she witnessed 
the configuration of the orbs, and trembled while she 
heard the mystic numbers muttered, all of which led 
to the most satisfactory answers to her inquiries. She 
paid handsomely for the delusion, and retired, believing 
her husband to have first married another, and then 
been killed in a midnight brawl; moreover, that there 
was a gentleman every way worthy her regard wait- 
ing to declare his passion for her; that he might be 
known by being a dark, elegant man, wearing a black 
coat, figured vest, and white duck pantaloons ; that, 
in her union with him, she would experience all the 
happiness of which life was susceptible. 

All this was so charmingly in unison with Mrs 
Carrol’s wishes, that she could think of nothing but 
the dark elegant gentleman, hourly expecting he 
would accost her. She studied how to render herself 
so captivating, that he must consequently sue for the 
celebration of their nuptials as early as possible. 
In her feverish anxiety for the fulfilment of the for- 
tune-teller’s predictions, she related all the particulars 
to a female friend, as a reason for the great change 
in her manner, and her unaccustomed lightness of 
heart, under the contemplation of so much felicity. 
This friend was shocked at Mrs Carrol’s conduct, and 
remonstrated with her on the shameless tendency of 
seeking such advice, and the disgraceful consequences 
that might result ; but finding reproof ineffectual, she 
resolved on a different attack, since it was deplorable 
to witness such aberration in a friend for whom affec- 
tion had been sincerely entertained. She therefore 
arranged, that on a particular day Mrs Carrol should 
be invited, and that there should be of the party three 
gentlemen, unknown to her, each dressed in the style 
of the expectant husband; and all were previously 
informed of the particulars, their intention being to 
laugh her out of the absurdity. 

Mrs Carrol came early, displayed more than usual 
vivacity, and was witty on the sedateness of her friend. 
A loud knocking announced a visitor, and one of the 
gentlemen entered. Mrs Carrol was surprised; he 
answered her eager expectation ; she glanced a look of 
triumph at her friend, and prepared her mind for thre 
developement of the prediction. The gentleman was 
politely attentive only, but all was seen through a false 
medium ; she was vain, and delighted at all he said. 
They were interrupted by the entrance of a second 
gentleman, a close resemblance of the first. Mrs 
Carrol was astonished, while she received some com- 
pliments elegantly conveyed by this gentleman, and 
experienced great confusion in the endeavour to dis- 
cover which should be preferred. Shortly after, « 
third gentleman arrived, who was beyond doubt the 
handsomest of the three; he immediately addressed 
himself to Mrs Carrol, seated himself close to her, as 
if by irresistible attraction, She was confounded ; she 
gat at them alternately, and, in the vanity of her 

eart, determined this was the man, He appeared 
devoted to her, and gave such utterance of the lan- 
guage of the eyes as to become an ardent lover. In 
the over-acting of his part, he had induced Mrs 
Carrol to consider that it would be contending with 
fate to delay her expressions of regard; she accord- 
ingly avowed her feelings, but in the height of he: 
excitement the gentlemen ceremoniously took their 
departure. Suchacatastrophe! The infatuated lady 
gazed wildly, and fainted. The party feared the jest 
had been carried to far; she was taken out of the 
room, and continued long in hysterics. Her friend 
paid her every attention, accompanied her home, told 


her of the plan proposed to show the absurdity of re- 


liance on fortune-tellers ; told her the gentlemen were 
brothers, and all married to most estimable women, and 
apologised for any uneasiness the jest had occasioned. 

The circumstance became known, and, increasing 
as it spread, made Mrs Carrol appear to be a lady 
of immense fortune, who was waiting for a husband 
to come in the particular dress, and accept both her- 
self and her riches. This reached the ears of a disso- 
lute fellow, who resolved to take advantage of sucl 
an opportunity to secure himself from the debtors’ 
side of the prison. He lost no time in equipping him- 
self in proper costume; and so heartless was his pro- 
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ceeding, that he wagered a very considerable sum on 
his success in a given time. : " 

In a few days Mrs Carrol was on the wing again, 
smiling at the evening’s adventure with her friend, 
althongh the infatuation was as deeply felt as before. 
Against all advice she resolved on attending a ball 
given by a dancing-master to his pupils and their in- 
timacies. Here the fourth dark gentleman found no 
difficulty in gaining an introduction. He stood before 
her as if to claim her as his right, and wooed so ef. 
fectually, that he succeeded in his villanous design. 
Immediately after their marriage, the remorseless 
scoundrel induced her to transfer a sum in the funds, 
on which her means of existence depended, into his 
name ; after which she never saw him more. 

For a time she subsisted on the produce of her su- 
perfluous apparel; then on articles conducive to her 
comfort; till, reduced to wretchedness, with a pride 
above soliciting assistance, she endured the most ab- 
ject state of misery; till, with the desperation of a 
lunatic, she anticipated by suicide the effect of starv- 
ation—a melancholy example of reliance on a fortune- 
teller. 

It is painful to reflect on the fate of such a female, 
more than ordinarily favoured by nature, and having 
the comforts of life attendant on her will ; yet, to dis- 
regard her respectability, and the advice of those in 
whose friendship she would have been secure, to sur- 
render all, and adopt one of the grossest infatuations 
that ever enslaved the human mind, is an instance of 
depraved folly which it is to be hoped is of rare occur- 
rence. 


A FLOOD OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
[py aupuBon. ] 

Many of our larger streams, such as the Mississippi, 
the Ohio, the Illinois, the Arkansas, and the Red 
River, exhibit at certain seasons the most extensive 
overflowings of their waters, to which the name of 
floods is more appropriate than the term freshets, 
usually applied to the sudden risings of smaller 
streams. If we consider the vast extent of country 
through which an inland navigation is afforded by 
the never-failing supply of water furnished by these 
wonderful rivers, we cannot suppose them exceeded in 
magnitude by any other in the known world. It will 
easily be imagined what a wonderful spectacle must 
present itself to the eye of the traveller who, for the 
first time, views the enormous mass of waters, col- 
lected from the vast central regions of our continent, 
booming along, turbid and swollen to overflowing, in 
the broad channels of the Mississippi and Ohio, the 
latter of which has a course of more than a thousand 
miles, and the former of several thousands. 

To give you some idea of a Booming Flood of these 
gigantic streams, it is necessary to state the causes 
which give rise to it. These are, the sudden melting 
of the snows on the mountains, and heavy rains con- 
tinued for several weeks. When it happens that, 
during a severe winter, the Alleghany Mountains have 
been covered with snow to the depth of several feet, 
and the accumulated mass has remained unmelted for 
a length of time, the materials of a flood are thus pre- 


ared. 

. At the foot of the Falls of the Ohio, the water has 
been known to rise upwards of sixty feet above its 
lowest level. The river, at this point, has already 
run a course of nearly seven hundred miles, from its 
origin at Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania, during which it 
has received the waters of its numberless tributaries, 
and, overflowing all the bottom-lands or valleys, has 
swept along the fences and dwellings which have been 
unable to resist its violence. I could relate hundreds 
of incidents which might prove to you the dreadful 
effects of such an inundation, and which have been 
witnessed by thousands besides myself. I have 
known, for example, of a cow swimming through a 
window, elevated at least seven feet from the ground, 
and sixty-two above low-water mark. The house 
was then surrounded by water from the Ohio, which 
runs in front of it, while the neighbouring country 
was overflowed ; yet the family did not remove from 
it, but remained in its upper portion, having pre- 
viously takea off the sashes of the lower windows, 
and opened the doors. But let us return to the Mis- 
sissippi. 

There the overflow is astonishing; for no sooner 
has the water reached the upper part of the banks, 
than it rushes out and overspreads the whole of the 
neighbouring swamps, presenting an ocean overgrown 
with stupendous forest-trees. So sudden is the ca- 
lamity, that every individual, whether man or beast, 
has to exert his utmost ingenuity to enable him to es- 
cape from the dreaded element. The Indian quickly 
removes to the hills of the interior, the cattle and 
game swim to the different stripes of land that remain 
uncovered in the midst of the flood, or attempt to force 
their way through the waters until they perish from 
fatigue. Along the banks of the river, the inhabi- 
tants have rafts ready made, on which they remove 
themselves, their cattle, and their provisions, and 
which they then fasten with ropes or grape vines to 
the larger trees, while they contemplate the melan- 
choly spectacle presented by the current, as it carries 
off their houses and wood-yards piece by piece. Some 
who have nothing to lose, and are usually known by 
the name of Squatiers, take this opportunity of tra- 
versing the woods in canoes, for the purpose of pro- 


curing game, and particularly the skins of animals, 
such as the deer and bear, which may be converted 
into money. They resort to the low ridges surrounded 
by the waters, and destroy thousands of deer, merely 
for their skins, leaving the flesh to putrify. 

The river itself, rolling its swollen waters along, 
presents a spectacle of the most imposing nature. Al. 
though no large vessel, unless propelled by steam, can 
now make its way against the current, it is seen 
covered by hoats laden with produce, which, running 
out from all the smaller streams, float silently towards 
the city of New Orleans, their owners meanwhile not 
very well assured of finding a landing-place even there. 
The water is covered with yellow foam and pumice, 
the latter having floated from the rocky mountains of 
the north-west. The eddies are larger and more 
powerful than ever. Here and there tracts of forest 
are observed undermined, the trees gradually giving 
way, and falling into the stream. Cattle, horses, 
bears, and deer, are seen at times attempting to swim 
across the impetuous mass of foaming and boiling 
water: whilst here and there a vulture or an eagle is 
observed perched on a bloated carcass, tearing it up 
in pieces, as regardless of the flood, as on former occa- 
sions it would have been of the numerous sawyers and 
planters, with which the surface of the river is covered 
when the water is low. Even the steamer is fre- 
quently distressed. The numberless trees and logs 
that float along, break its paddles, and retard its pro- 
gress. Besides, it is on such occasions difficult to 
procure fuel to maintain its fires. 

Following the river in your canoe, you reach those 
parts of the shores that are protected against the over- 
flowing of the waters, and are called Levies. There 
you find the whole population of the district at work 
repairing and augmenting those artificial barriers, 
which are several feet above the level of the fields. 
Every person appears to dread the opening of a cre- 
vasse, by which the waters may rush into his fields. 
In spite of all exertions, however, the crevasse opens, 
the water bursts impetuously over the plautations, 
and lays waste the crops which so lately were bloom- 
ing in all the luxuriance of spring. It opens upa 
new channel, which, for aught I know to the coa- 
trary, may carry its waters even to the Mexican Gulf. 

I have floated on the Mississippi and Ohio when 
thus swollen, and have in different places visited the 
submersed lands of the interior, propelling a light 
canoe by the aid of a paddle. In this manner I have 
traversed immense portions of the country overfowed 
by the waters of these rivers; and particularly whilst 
floating over the Mississippi bottom-lands, I have 
been struck with awe at the sight. Little or no cur- 
rent is met with, unless when the canoe passes over 
the bed of a bayou. All is silent and melancholy, 
unless when the mournful bleating of the hemmed-in 
deer reaches your ear, or the dismal scream of an 
eagle or a raven is heard, as the foul bird rises, dis- 
turbed by your approach, from the carcass on which 
it was allaying its craving appetite. Bears, cougars, 
lynxes, and all other quadrupeds that can ascend the 
trees, are observed crouched among their top branches. 
Hungry in the midst of abundance, although they see 
floating around them the animals on which they usu- 
ally prey, they dare not venture to swim to them. 
Fatigued by the exertions which they have made in 
reaching the dry land, they will there stand the hun- 
ter’s fire, as if to die by a ball were better than to 
perish amid the waste of waters. On occasions like 
this, all these animals are shot by hundreds. 

Opposite the city of Natchez, which stands on a 
bluff bank of considerable elevation, the extent of in- 
undated land is immense, the greater portion of the 
tract lying between the Mississippi and the Red River, 
which is more than thirty miles in breadth, being 
under water. The mail-bag has often been carried 
through the immersed forest, in a canoe, for even a 
greater distance, in order to be forwarded to Natchi- 
tochez. 

But now, kind reader, observe this great flood gra- 
dually subsiding, and again see the mighty changes 
which it has effected. The waters have now been 
carried into the distant ocean. The earth is every 
where covered by a deep deposit of muddy loam, 
which, in drying, splits into deep and narrow chasms, 
presenting a reticulated appearance, and from which, 
as the weather becomes warmer, disagreeable, and at 
times noxious, exhalations arise, and fill the lower 
stratum of the atmosphere as with a dense fog. The 
banks of the river have almost every where been bro- 
ken down in a greater or less degree. Large streams 
are now found to exist where none were formerly to 
be seen, having forced their way in direct lines from 
the upper parts of the bends. These are by the na- 
vigator called short-cuts. Some of them have proved 
large enough to produce a change in the navigation of 


| the Mississippi. If I mistake not, one of these, known 


by the name of the Grand Cut-off, and only a few miles 
in length, has diverted the river from its natural 
course, and has shortened it by fifty miles. The 
upper parts of the islands present a bulwark consist- 
ing of an enormous mass of floated trees of all kinds 
which have lodged there. Large sand-banks have 
been completely removed by the impetuous whirls of 
the waters, and have been deposited in other places. 


Some appear quite new to the eye of the navigator, 


who has to mark their situation and bearings in his 
logbook. The trees on the margins of the banks 
have in many parts given way: They are seen bend- 
ing over the stream like the grounded arms of an 


overwhelmed army of giants. Every where are heard 
the lamentations of the farmer and planter, whilst 
their servants and themselves are busily employed in 
repairing the damages occasioned by the floods. At 
one crevasse, an old ship or two, dismantled for the 
purpose, are sunk, to obstruct the passage opened by 
the still rushing waters, while new earth is brought 
to fill up the chasms. ‘The squatter is seen shoulder- 
ing his rifle, and making his wey through the morass, 
in search of his lost stock, to drive the survivors home, 
and save the skins of the drowned. New fences have 
every where to be formed; even new houses must be 
erected, to save which from a like disaster, the settler 
places them on an elevated platform, supported by 
pillars made of the trunks of trees. The lands must 
be ploughed anew; and if the season is not too far 
advanced, a crop of corn and potatoes may yet be 
raised. But the rich prospects of the planter are 
blasted. The traveller is impeded in his journey, the 
creeks and smaller streams having broken up their 
banks in a degree proportionate to their size. A bank 
of sand, which seems firm and secure, suddenly gives 
way beneath the traveller’s horse, and the next mo. 
ment the animal has sunk in the quicksand, either to 
the chest in front, or over the crupper behind, leaving 
its master in a situation not to be envied. 

Unlike the mountain-torrents and small rivers of 
other parts of the world, the Mississippi rises but 
slowly during these floods, continuing for several 
weeks to increase at the rate of about an inch in the 
day. When at its height, it undergoes little fluctu- 
ation for some days, and after this subsides as slowly 
as it rose. The usual duration of a flood is from four 
to six weeks, although on some occasions it is pro- 
tracted to two months. 

If the streamlets of the European continent afford il- 
lustrations of the formation of strata, how much more 
must the Mississippi, with its ever-shifting sand-banks, 
its crumbling shores, its enormous masses of drift 
timber, the source of future beds of coal, its extensive 
and varied alluvial deposits, and its mighty mass of 
waters rolling sullenly along, like the flood of eternity ! 
—American Ornithology. 

The foregoing sketch of the nature of American 
floods ought not to be lost upon persons designing to 
emigrate. It will point out the propriety of settlers 
taking exceeding care that they do not select a loca- 
tion in those low-lying districts in the Mississippi 
Valley which are subject to such devastating inunda- 
tions. 


HIGH AND LOW. 

Ir would appear that wealth has a tendency to pro- 
duce the same results upon society every where—in 
plain republican America, as well as among the mo- 
narchies of Europe. Grant.Thorburn, in his Memoirs, 
gives us the following graphic view of high life in Bos- 
ton and New York :— Next morning, going to Med- 
ford in the stage, and thinking on the occurrences of 
the day previous, says I to myself, how much happier 
might we live in this goodly land, where Providence 
is daily loading us with more benefits than fall to the 
lot of any other people under the sun, were we only 
to use them like beings px d of sense ! 
The rich make themselves very unhappy by relinquish- 
ing their own liberty and independence, and tamely 
submitting to the caprice and folly (to call it by no 
worse name) of the most powerful of all tyrants, fa- 
shion—each striving to outdo his fellow in extrava- 
gance and show. Mrs A goes to drink tea with 
Mrs B——-; she there finds a new and very expensive 
addition to the tea-equipage; she goes home in mi- 
sery, and can neither eat, rest, nor sleep ; she then my 
dears her husband day and night continually, till he 
procures for her the like, or maybe something more 
costly. 

The second class make themselves miserable by look- 
ing up at, trying to imitate, and envying, their supe- 
riors. A great majority of the labouring class make 
themselves miserable by getting drunk, forgetting to 
make hay when the sun shines, and forgetting to lay 
up stores in summer, that they may be able to sit by 
a good fire, and crack their nuts in winter, as the 
squirrels do—and almost every one thinks his neigh- 


| bour happier than himself, and this is because he can- 


not see the snakes that gnaw his neighbour’s heart. 
On reviewing the last ten days, I think I have seen 
more of what may be termed high life than ever I be- 
fore witnessed ; and from what I have seen, I am more 
than ever convinced, that if each knew his neighbour's 
troubles, he would find that what are termed the good 
and evils of life are pretty equally divided. I have 
seen the man whose riches increased, and wealth 
flowed in from every quarter ; he was the envy of his 
neighbours, because they knew not the sorrows that 
wrung his heart; he had no children to share in his 
wealth, and no babes to whom he might leave his sub. 
stance; this was the worm that continually gnawed 
at the root of his gourd. I have seen the servant, 
while dusting the costly furniture, and cleaning the 
handsome grate, place the shovel on the side where 
the tongs used to stand. Such a trifle as this have I 


seen throw the wife of that rich man into a state of so 
much turmoil and passion, that the blood receded not 
from her face, nor the fire from her eyes, nor did the 
music of her tongue cease to play, for an hour to come. 
I have seen the poor man, who had barely food to eat, 
or raiment to put on—but then he could rejoice in the 
strong arms of three industrious sons, while his wife 
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could smile at the light step, the ruddy cheek, and 
healthy looks of ber active daughters. 

The rich man fares sumptuously every day ; butin 
most cases, by abusing his mercies, he turns them in- 
to a curse. i have seen the prosperous merchant re- 
turn from his office to his house in Broadway, or palace 
near town. His table was furnished with every luxury 
—three or four courses; then nuts, fruit, and wine: 
perhaps half a dozen fowls of the same feather in com- 
pany: they have a real set-to of eating and drinking, 
for at hours on a stretch. Had you seen these men in 
Wall Street, at two p.m., their eyes sparkling with in- 
telligence, and the whole countenance lit up with mer- 
cantile enterprise, and look on them now—they are 
like beings of another sphere. It is seven P.M.; the 
table is strewed with apple-skins and orange-skins— 
with nut-shells and almond-shells—cigars half smoked 
and whole smoked—bottles half full and whole full— 
wine, red, white, and blue, mixing with the shells, 
skins, and tobacco aforesaid, forming altogether a 
beautiful chemical, vegetable, and compound dye, 
which flows from the board for the benefit of trade, 
and the hopes of the merchant of Brussels. But look 
now at their keen, calculating, Wall Street eyes ; they 
are sunk, glazed, and vacant—half shut, half asleep 
—their chairs turned half round, facing one another 
in pairs; there they sit, staring in one another’s faces, 
muttering half sentences of incoherent nonsense, and 
looking like a set of most consummate fools. No won- 
der that the ladies retire from such a scene, as soon as 
the bottles and corkscrew are called for. Next morn- 
ing, at nine a.M., you may see them crawling out of 
bed ; the weather is hot; their heads are buoyant 
from the fumes of wine ; they stagger across the room, 
and are brought up at the back window by a chair or 
sofa; for ten minutes they sit inhaling the sweet 
breeze from the cooling waters of the Hudson ; having 
shaved, washed, and dressed, they descend, holding 
fast to the banisters. The breakfast table is set with 
every thing to tempt the appetite, but appetite they 
have none: a pump-bolt itself could not cram these 
good things down their burning throats. Again they 
walk slowly on to Wall Street, where, in some soda. 
water or doctor’s shop, they drown their burning 
thirst. 

Now, this is what these men call good living ; fast 
living it is in all conscience ; and I think these must 
be the very sort of bodies mentioned in the Old Book, 
who ‘live not out half their days.’ I know some of 
these men ; they were boys when I was married ; now 
they are vld men at forty. You may see them of a 
tine afternoon crawling along; you may know them 
by their short step of three inches; by placing the 
heel first on the ground—no elastic spring of the foot, 
that bends to the toe—no such thing with them; al- 
ready are their toes twice dead—plucked up by the 
gout. You may see them bending on their staff, or 
holding with both hands to the railing. So much for 
good living. 

Now, look at the sober house-mason. At six A.M., 
March 10th, he goes forth to work; at eight his 
pretty little daughter, with a basket of bread and but- 
ter, and maybe a smoked herring, all covered with a 
clean neat cloth—a small tin kettle with his pint of 
coffee : he sets himself down on a cold stone, where 
he eats his bread with a merry heart and a good ap- 

tite. Now, if this man is blessed with a thankful 

art, he is happier by far than the man who fares 
sumptuously every day, and has no such thankful- 
ness : no gout, cramp, or dyspepsia, ever disturbs his 
rest.”’ 


THE FIRST OF MAY.* 
All hail to thee, thou First of May, 
Sacred to wonted sport and play, 
To wine, and jest, and dance, and song, 
And mirth that lasts the whole day long! 


Hail! of the season’s honour bright, 
Annual return of sweet delight, 
Flower of reviving summer’s reign, 
That hastes to time’s old age again! 
‘When Spring's mild air at nature’s birth 
First breathed upon the new-formed earth ; 
Or when the fabled age of gold, 
Without fixed law, spontaneous rolled; 
Such zephyrs, in continual gales, 
Passed temperate along the vales, 
And softened and refreshed the soil, 
Not broken yet by human toil ; 
Such fruitful warmths perpetual rest 
On the fair islands of the blest— 
Those plains where fell disease’s moan 
And frail old age are both unknown. 
Such winds with gentle whispers spread 
Among the dwellings of the dead, 
And shake the cypresses that grow 
Where Lethe murmurs soft and slow. 
Perhaps when God at last in ire 
Shall purify the world with fire, 
And to mankind restore again 
Times happy, void of sin and pain, 
The beings of this earth beneath, 
Such pure ethereal air shall breathe. 


Hail! glory of the fleeting year! 
Hail! day the fairest, happiest here ! 
Memorial of the time gone by, 

And emblem of futurity ! 


* Translated from the Latin of George Buchanan, by the late 
Robert Hogg. 


FROST OF 763. 

In the common tables of chronology there is set 
down for the year 763, “ A violent frost for 150 days, 
from October to February.” The following account 
of it is taken from the pages of a historian of that 
age :—In that same year (763) there took place a great 
and most bitter frost, not only in our land, but also 
in the East, much more, however, in the Northern 
parts, so that the waters of the sea (the Euxine, we 
suppose), even to the distance of one hundred miles 
from the shore, were by the rigour of that congelation 
turned into the hardness of stone, the ice being from 
the surface downwards thirty cubits deep. All the 
countries, even from Lycia (in the southern part of 
Asia Minor) up to the Danube, were comprehended 
in its severity. The countries, however, pervaded by 
the Nieper and Niester, and the land stretching from 
Mesembria (on the coast of Thrace) to Moesia, did 
most severely suffer. When the ice of the ocean’s 
surface had been covered by successive falls of snow, 
it arose in height by that accumulation other twenty 
cubits, so that the ocean was conglutinated as it were 
to the shore without any apparent line of separation, 
aud men and animals, wild and tame, walked over 
the frozen surface from Cazaria (?) and Bulgaria, 
and the islands adjoining. In the month of February, 
however, by the command of God, this massy inves- 
titure of snow and ice, that for more than three months 
had encrusted river and ocean, being broken into 
many and diverse mountain-like fragments, descended 
floating towards the Thracian Bosphorus. The rugged 
and disrupted masses passed down that strait into the 
Propontis, thence to the islands and Abydes, filling 
all the windings of the bays and all the banks of the 
rivers with the splinters detached from their floating 
magnitudes. I myself (says the historian), with thirty 
of my companions, descended on one of them as it 
passed, and saw upon its surface animals both wild 
and tame, both living and dead. Whosoever took 
the fancy, could have crossed from Chrysopolis on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, all along the wedged 
and continuous ice, without interruption, to the 
squares and streets of Constantinople. One of these 
glacial islands, colliding upon the stairs of the Acro- 
polis, crushed them to pieces; another, of immense 
magnitude, dashing against the city wall, shook it 
with such an irresistible impulse, that all the houses 
contiguous to and connected with the wall were in- 
jured or destroyed. This immense mass then split 
into three fragments, and begirt the whole southern 
circuit of the city with an icy barrier, whose height 
exceeded that of the walls. All the inhabitants, men, 
women, and children, gazed with unceasing astonish- 
ment at this most unwonted appearance, and returned 
home in tears and amid alarms, not knowing how to 
interpret, or what to say, regarding a phenomenon 
so unusual in our climates, and so terrible. 


A LONG STORY. 

An Italian nobleman, who was grievously afflicted 
with old age and the gout, entertained a conteur, a fable 
narrator, whose business it was to talk him to sleep. 
The conteur was a man to have talked the world to 
sleep in twenty minutes; but the excessive restless- 
ness of his patron sometimes defied his utmost exer- 
tions. One night it fell out that the marchese was 
particularly wakeful, and the conteur’s invention more 
than usually slow. He had exhausted his whole stock 
in hand of adventures, and contrived (such as they 
were) three new tales; but still the patient slept not, 
and kept calling upon him to continue. At length, 
wearied out, the conéeur struck at a fresh fable. 
“ There was a poor peasant,” said he, “ who dwelt 
upon the Pomeranian mountains, who went forth one 
day to a neighbouring market to purchase a flock of 
sheep : he made his bargain, though prices were high, 
and set out on his return home, driving 200 ewes” — 
(“It was a large flock,” muttered the marchese)— 
200 ewes besides lambs, before him; but a storm 
arose towards night, and the rivulets swelled with the 
rain; at length the peasant came to the bank of a 
wide river, which was no longer fordable, from the 
floods, though it had been so when he passed in the 
morning. There was no bridge nearer than three 
leagues, and the roads were getting heavy for the cat- 
tle. Could a boat be procured? There was one, but 
so small that it would only carry one sheep at a time. 
In this dilemma the traveller had no choice; he put 
a sheep into the boat, rowed it over with some diffi- 
culty (for the stream was now strong and rapid), land- 
ed it on the far shore, and returned for another.” 
When the conteur had arrived at this point of his 
story, he stopped, and composed himself to sleep ; but 
the nobleman, who was stil] awake, cried out, as usual, 
“ Go on, Beneditto; goon. Why do you not proceed 
with the farmer on his journey?” “Ah! let me 
sleep, my lord, I entreat you,” returned the conteur 
in despair; “I shall be awake again, I am sure, be- 
fore he has got his sheep over.” 

ADVICE TO DAUGHTERS. 

The Count de Grammont had two daughters ; one 
fat, and the other Jean. The countess, his wife, 
begged him to write to them, and pressed him so much, 
that, yielding to her importunity, he took the pen and 
wrote to the first, “‘ My daughter, get lean ;” and to 
the other, ““My daughter, get fat; and no more. 
The countess, seeing him seal his letters, was surprised 
that he had so soon done; but the count said, “they 
pe only to follow the advice I now send them to do 
well.” 


‘ LORD KAMES ON THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 

In Lord Kames’s admirable work, entitled “ Loose 
Hints upon Education, chiefly concerning the Cul. 
ture of the Heart,” the following advice is given to 
those who have the charge of young men above the 
age of puberty :—‘ Now is the precious time for lec. 
turing your male pupil on the choice of a companion 
for life; no other branch of education ‘is of deeper 
concern. Instil into his heart, that happiness in the 
married state depends not on riches nor on beauty, 
but on good sense and sweetness of temper. Let him 
also keep in view, that in a married woman the 
management of domestic affairs and the education of 
children are indispensable duties. He will never tire 
of such conversation ; and if he have any degree of 
sensibility, it will make such an impression as to guard 
him against a hasty choice. If not well guarded, he 
will probably fall a prey to beauty, or other external 
qualification of little importance in the matrimonial 
state. He sets his heart on a pretty face, or a sprightly 
air; he is captivated by a good singer, or a nimble 
dancer; and his heated imagination bestows on the 
admired object every perfection. A young man who 
has profited by the instructions given him is not so 
easily captivated. The picture of a good wife is fixed 
in his mind, and he compares with it every young 
woman he sees. ‘She is pretty, but has she good 
sense? She has sense, but is she well tempered ? 
She dances elegantly, or sings with expression ; but 
is she not vain of such trifles?”? Judgment and saga- 
city will produce a deliberate choice; love will come 
with marriage, and in that state it makes an illus- 
trious figure. After proper instruction, let the young 
man be at full liberty to choose for himself. In 
looking about where to apply, he cannot be better 
directed than to a family where the parents and chil. 
dren live in perfect harmony, and are fond of one 
another. A young woman of such a family seldom 
fails to make a good wife.” 


AN ANCIENT ANECDOTE. 

Apollonius of Thyana, being at Ephesus, one day 
exhorted the inhabitants of that city to have their 
goods in common, and to be kind to one another. 
There were a number of little birds perched in a 
neighbouring wood ; and during his discourse, it hap- 
pened that another flew towards them, screaming, as 
if it brought some news. All the rest began to scream 
likewise, and flew away with it. Apollonius, who ob- 
served this, stopt, and said to the people, “‘ A boy who 
was carrying some corn made a false step, and scat- 
tered great part of it insuch-and such a street. That 
bird found it out, and came to apprise the rest of the 
fortunate discovery.” Several of his auditors ran to 
the place he had named; and finding the case to be 
as he had stated, they returned to the spot where the 
people were assembled, filled with astonishment and 
admiration. Apollonius continued his admonitions to 
the multitude to bestow their goods freely upon each 
other, holding out to them the example of these birds. 
This was enough to produce a belief that the preacher 
understood the language of the feathered tribe ; “but,” 
says an incredulous Frenchman, “it is easy to per- 
ceive that he had observed the scattered grain in pass- 
ing along the street, and that he invented the rest.” 


HALF MORE THAN THE WHOLE. 

The man of true genius must never allow his fancy 
to sparkle too brightly or too long. An overfulness 
of any thing is as bad as its too frequent repetition. 
So much is this the case as to have given rise to the 
apparent paradox, that “the half is more than the 
whole.” The truth of this saying we shall illustrate 
by a little story :—An Indian, who had a quantity of 
rich emeralds, showed one for sale toa skilful jeweller, 
who gave him a price far beyond his expectation. The 
Indian took out a second, which was still more beauti- 
ful than the first; the jeweller, however, valued it at 
one-half less ; and he did the same in proportion with 
the third and fourth. Upon this, the Indian, greatly 
surprised to find that the more exquisite the quality 
of the stones which he produced, the smaller a sum 
was offered for them, inquired the cause. “ It is,” 
said the jeweller, “ because an abundance of even the 
most precious things lessens their value; the esteem 
for them ceasing along with their rarity.” 


A SHEEP'S HEAD. 

A Scotch family, lately removed to London, wished 
to have a sheep’s bead prepared as they were accus- 
tomed to it at home, and sent a servant to the butcher’s 
to procure one. “My gude man,” said she to the 
butcher, “I want a sheep’s head.” ‘ There’s plenty 
of them,” replied he; ‘‘choose which you will.” 
“ Na,” said she, “that winna do; I want a sheep’s 
head that will sing” (singe). ‘Go, you idiot,” said 
he, “who ever heard of a sheep’s head that could 
sing ?” ‘ Why,” replied she in wrath, “it's ye that 
are the idiot ; for a sheep’s head in Scotland can sing: 
but I jalouse yer English sheep are just as grit fules 
as their owners, and they can do naething as they ocht.” 
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